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In the telephone 
business, as in other 
important lines, re- 
cent years have seen 
an increasing effort 
exerted to induce employes to become 
stockholders in the corporations for which 
they work. In most businesses, generally 
speaking, this effort is succeeding, with 
the result that not only the executives but 
the principal department heads—the key 
men—own stock in their company, and 
have more of a financial interest in its 
success than merely in their pay envelopes. 

In some of the larger organizations, also, 
the rank and file of the employes are en- 
couraged to buy shares and are assisted by 
the company to make the purchase, by in- 
stallment plan or through a direct loan. 

The advantages of employe ownership 
are plain to see. It encourages the em- 
ploye to be thrifty and make good use of 
his savings—providing, of course, his com- 
pany stock is a good investment. 

From the standpoint of the company the 
advantages are equally apparent, as em- 
ploye ownership keeps down the labor 
turnover, makes the workers more diligent 
and interested in the welfare of “our” com- 
pany, and stabilizes industry in many ways. 

* * * ~ 

The value of employe ownership is espe- 
cially noticeable in the public service field, 
Where the contact of company employe 
with the paying patron is direct and fre- 
quent. This is being proved every day 
among locally-owned telephone companies. 


The teephone man or woman having a 
stock i) 


as far 


terest in the company will go twice 


0 please the public and give sat- 


EMPLOYE STOCK OWNERSHIP PAYS— 
: TELEPHONE AS AN INDEX of the 


isfying service as will an employe of a big 
company who feels he is only a numbered 
cog in the machine and who is uninter- 
ested in how the public feel towards the 
company. 

This is perfectly natural. “Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also” 
was said a long time ago, but it stated an 
undying truth. It may not be ideal ethics, 
but it is essentially human that we do our 
work better if we have a stake in the 
business, that we will fight harder for its 
welfare. 

x * x x 

Probably the time has not yet come for 
an accurate, scientific analysis of employe 
ownership of corporation stocks, but its 
aevelopment is regarded by economists as 
an important phase of modern business. 
Some believe it is the factor that will lead 
to industrial democracy. The stronger 
labor unions do not favor employe owner- 
ship as they fear it means a closer contact 
between the employe and the employer, 
and that it will weaken unionism. 

Two Princeton University men—R. E. 
Forster and E. H. Deitel—have written a 
book on employe ownership which shows 
that the movement began about 30 years 
ago. The total number of such stockhold- 
ers is estimated at a million, and the value 
of their stock at $700,000,000. The authors’ 
research shows that in thirteen large cor- 
porations the employes own $425,000,000 of 


stock. In a few cases, regarded as ex- 


ceptional, the em- 
ployes own 50, 75 
and even 90 per cent 
stock out- 

standing. In other 
employes’ holdings 


big concerns range 


from 4 to 18 per cent. 
* * k * 

Naturally the college writers’ views are 
somewhat critical and distrustful of mod- 
ern business, and they point out that the 
motives of the corporation managers to in- 
duce employes to buy stock and participate 
in the ownership of the company are not, 
as a rule, benevolent, but rather practical. 
The fact that employe ownership tends to 
stabilize the industry, prevent labor 
troubles and increase efficiency among the 
workers is stated to be the main reason 
why executives favor the movement, rather 
than a wish to help the employe 
individually. 

The statement is made that among pub- 
lic service companies employe ownership 
is rapidly increasing, and with excellent 
results. It certainly stands to reason that 
the local manager of a service company 
who owns some of its stock, and partici- 
pates in the dividends resulting from its 
public good will, is sure to work harder to 
preserve that good will than he would if 
all he received was his monthly salary. 

* * * + 

Reference has been made before in these 
columns to the fact that business concerns 
have come to regard the residence tele- 
phone as a good index to the buying power 
of the family living there. A _ research 
organization recently completed a study of 


the market possibilities in connection with 
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the telephone development in American 
homes which brought out some interesting 
information. 

The survey was based on personal in- 
terviews obtained in 11,232 homes in 37 
scattered over the United 


At first, it was planned to confine 


communities 
States. 
the investigation to Zanesville, Ohio, as 
that city had been selected, after various 
tests, as a typical average American com- 
munity, but later, however, the survey was 
extended to 36 other cities and towns of 
various sizes throughout the country. 

The controlling motive of the inquiry 
was to examine the evidence thus collected 
and see if it supported the theory that the 
residence telephone is a reliable index of 
the buying power and buying disposition 
of the American markets. 

* * * x 

The results of this survey are to be 
found in an interesting volume published 
by the Literary Digest, entitled “Zanesville 
and 36 
which shows that the great majority of 


Other American Communities,” 


the buyers of advertised commodities live 
in homes equipped with telephones. 
Some of the more interesting facts dis- 
closed by this research are the following: 
From two-thirds to three-fourths of 
home owners have telephones, while less 
than half of the renters have telephones. 
As to household conveniences and labor- 


saving devices, telephone homes are far 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, September 
20, 21 and 22. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Spring- 
field, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18. 








better equipped than are non-telephone 
homes, for 70 per cent of telephone homes 
have modern conveniences while less than 
20 per cent of non-telephone homes are 
thus equipped. 

The average annual income of telephone 
homes in Zanesville was $2,363, as com- 
pared with $1,696 for non-telephone homes. 
For the 36 other communities the corre- 
sponding figures were $4,437 and $2,572, 
respectively. 

The average number of automobiles per 
100 telephone homes was 62.1 in Zanes- 
ville, and 78.1 in the 36 other communities, 
as against 42 and 43.8, respectively, in the 
non-telephone homes. 

: + 6 

While the facts developed by the survey 
may not give a complete picture of resi- 
dence telephone development in either 
Zanesville or the other 36 representative 
towns and cities of the country, they do, 
however, clearly show that the presence of 
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a telephone is a dependable guide to th 
substantial character of a home. 

It would also appear from this inquiry 
that the telephone home is the most fertile 
soil for modern ideas in time and labor- 
saving equipment of every kind, which 
upholds the theory that the residence tele- 
phone is an accurate index of the buying 


' power and buying disposition of the dif- 


ferent American markets. 
x* * * * 

The telephone business is not the only 
industry in which mergers of plants into 
larger organizations are taking place. 
Trade journals report that industrial oil 
and natural gas concerns are now being 
consolidated in many states. One consoli- 
dation in Kansas embraced 31 companies, 
covering eight counties in the southeastern 
part of the state, which is being handled 
by the holding company financed by New 
York bankers. 

It is rather significant that considerable 
material is now finding its way into print 
arguing that holding companies are of 
The 


reason is that, when Congress meets three 


value to the smaller communities. 


months hence, it is expected there will be 
lively attacks made against many mergers 
in the utility field and the holding com- 
panies back of them. The financial powers 
involved are getting ready for the cam- 
paign, and preparing to justify what they 
have already done in consolidations. 


Public Utilities’ Use of Highways 


Development of Situation in Wisconsin from Use of Highways by Public 
Utilities—Case Perhaps a Typical One of What Occurred All Over the 
Country—Address Given During Convention of the Wisconsin Association 


By M. W. Torkelson, 


Engineer-Secretary, Wisconsin Highway Commission 


Since the extensive improvement of the 
highways began, following the advent of 
the motor vehicle, the presence of the 
physical plants of public utilities within 
the highway right of way has in many 
cases increased the difficulty of carrying 
out highway improvements; and, with the 
development which is inevitable not only in 
the use of motor vehicles but in public 
utilities as well, the friction between the 
highway authorities and the managers of 
the public service corporations, which is 
now of concern in but few places, must 
intensify unless some policy is adopted by 
which both can continue to develop. 

At the time the public utilities made 
their first appearance, their presence on 
the highways did not appreciably interfere 


with what we conceive to be their primary 
purpose—use for travel and transportation. 
However, with the passage of time, the 
fields of service of these corporations ex- 
panded so as to include many new uses, 
and we now see ourselves facing a Situa- 
tion which was not contemplated and 
which could not be foreseen when ‘the 
public utilities were first permitted to 
occupy the public highways. What oc- 
curred in Wisconsin is interesting and per- 
haps typical of what occurred all over the 
country. 

When Wisconsin was admitted as a 
state, in 1848, there was not a railway in 
the state. All commodities produced were 
transported over the highways to some 
place where water transportation was 


available. Wheat, which was then the 
principal agricultural product, was hauled 
as much as 100 miles to be shipped by boat 
from some lake port or river landing. Lead, 
which was mined in the southwestern part 
of the state, was hauled even greater dis- 
tances to Milwaukee. The early roads 
which had been laid out along the lines of 
least resistance were carrying a traffic not 
much different from.that which continued 
to exist in many parts of the United 
States, where distances from railroads 
were great, until the motor truck became 
practical and displaced the heavy wagons 
hauled by many horses which carried the 
products of western ranches to the rail- 
roads. 
At that time the telegraph had been m- 
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yented and was proving a practical device 
for transmitting messages. The only 
feasible way to make use of this invention 
was to stretch the wires along the high- 
ways. The last territorial assembly of 
Wisconsin, in 1848, passed an act which 
granted to persons (but not corporations) 
the right to maintain lines of electric tele- 
graph wires from point to point upon and 
along any of the public roads, and across 
any of the waters or bridges within the 
boundaries of the territory, or state which 
it was expected would soon be created. 
This right was limited by a provision that 
such use was not to incommode the pub- 
lic in the use of highways or bridges, or 
endanger or seriously interrupt the naviga- 
tion of any of the waters that might be 
crossed. In 1851 the legislature of the 
newly-created state authorized the incor- 
poration of the telegraph companies. 

This was the first new use to which 
the highways had been put in centuries, 
and the only question that was raised by 
this new use was that of a possible con- 
fict with the rights @n the highway re- 
tained by the abutting owners. Under the 
law in Wisconsin, which is the same as it 
is in most if not all states, the owner of 
the abutting property retains the fee title 
to the land within the highway limits. The 
public has an easement in this land by 
which it may use the land for highway 
purposes only. 

The owner retains all rights not in con- 
fict with the public right. He may cul- 
tivate that portion of the right of way 
which is not used for travel, graze his 
cattle along the road, cut any grass that 
may grow there for hay, or use any tim- 
ber not used for highway purpose. He 
retains the right of access to his property. 
the right to light and air, and perhaps the 
tight to lateral support. But the moment 
his land becomes a public highway, his 
tile is diminished to the extent that the 
public has acquired a right or easement 
therein. However, the control of the state, 
insofar as the public use is concerned, has 
been held by the Wisconsin courts to be 
almost omnipotent. 

Any control over the highways that may 
be exercised by municipalities is so exer- 
csed by virtue of the delegation of state 
bower. Any grants or permits by the state 
authorizing the use of the highways for 
usual or extraordinary purposes while 
valid against the public, might not be valid 
‘gainst the rights of the abutting property 
owner, and would not be if it imposed a 
new and additional servitude. 

It does not seem that the right of the 
‘tate to authorize the use of the highway 
‘or the construction of telegraph lines was 
“er questioned. It was not until 1870 
that the (irst important case arose where 
‘he supreme court was required to pass 
o the (uestion of wha‘ constitutes an 
oe servitude. The question pre- 
Railway us case (Hobart vs. Milwaukee 

yY Co. 27—Wis. 194). was whether 
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a horse railway constituted an additional 
burden upon the highway for which the 
abutting owner would be entitled to com- 
pensation. 

There had been conflicting decisions 
in other states. The courts in Ohio had 
held that the owner of abutting prop- 
erty was not entitled to compensation, ex- 
cept where some private right of the owner 








Management. 


Management doesn’t run on rules. 
Rules as such are often formulated, 
framed—and forgotten. 

Management runs and thrives or lan- 
guishes on what is in the forefront of 
the manager’s mind—on the practices 
which he keeps thinking about and in- 
sisting on. If we say, “Be economical; 
be efficient!” and forget it, that’s the 
end of economy and efficiency.—Jacob 
Pfeiffer, President, Miller Rubber Co. 








was impaired by the new use. The Wis- 
consin courts adopted this view and on 
this theory proceeded to hold that the con- 
struction of the horse railway upon the 
public highway was not an impairment of 
any private right of the abutting owner. 

The invention of the telephone was an- 
nounced at the Centennial Exposition of 
1876, and within a short time thereafter 
the telephone began to be put to a practical 
use. Its use in Wisconsin began four 
years later when, in 1880, the city of Osh- 
kosh authorized a man named Athern to 
conduct the telephone business in that city. 
In 1881, the Wisconsin Telephone Co. was 
organized, although the statutes did not at 
that time contain any provision authoriz- 
ing the use of highways for the construc- 
tion of telephone lines. 

It was not until 1884 that the supreme 
court of the state, by judicial decision, in- 
cluded telephone lines within the scope of 
the original statute authorizing the con- 
struction of telegraph lines. In 1901, elec- 
tric power transmission corporations were 
included within the scope of the statute 
applying to telegraph lines, and in 1905 this 
statute was further amended to include 
within its scope corporations organized for 
the business of constructing and operating 
systems for the transmission of steam or 
hot water for heat, as well as electric 
lighting systems. 

All of this was based on the theory that 
the use of the highways for the public 
service corporations of the various classes 
named was not a new use. In one case, 
where the question was whether or not 
the setting of a telephone pole in the street 
was an additional servitude in contraven- 
tion of the rights of the abutting owners, 
it was contended that even though the 
primary use of a highway up to the time 
of the invention of the telegraph and the 
telephone was travel and transportation, it 
had been used by the pos: horse and the 
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mail wagon for the transmission of mes- 
sages, as well as by the coach and cart, 
for the transportation of commodities, and 
that the telegraph and telephone were sim- 
ply new methods of communication. 

The court admitted the truth of this, but 
said: “The primary law of the highway is 
motion and whether vehicles are used, or 
whatever method of transmission of in- 
telligence is adopted, the vehicle must 
move and.the intelligence be transmitted 
by some moving body which must pass 
along the highway, either upon or over, or 
perhaps under it, but cannot permanently 
appropriate any part of it.” 

On the theory that the telephone poles 
had permanently appropriated a part of 
the highway, the court held that it was an 
additional servitude. But again, in the 
same the court held that a 
trolley pole, being a part of an electric 
street railway, was not an additional bur- 
den entitling the abutting owner to com- 
pensation. 


year, same 


Obviously the court was put 
embarrassment in an effort to 
reconcile the two decisions. However, it 
enunciated what may be said to be a funda- 
mental principle in the use of the highway 
in the following language: 


te some 


“When a new mode of using the public 
streets and highways is adopted, the ques- 
tion arises of whether it violates the rights 
of the owners of the fee to the streets and 
is inconsistent with the original design in 
setting the land aside for a_ public 
thoroughfare, keeping in view the fact that 
such design is presumed to have contem- 
plated the adoption from time to time of 
improvements in mechanical appliances and 
their use in aid of travel upon the street— 
the keeping abreast with the march of 
civilization, with the growth of population 
and consequent increase of travel, so as to 
satisfy adequately public and 
conveniences. 


needs 


Lands are set aside for public streets 
and highways, not for the present, with its 
necessities and modes of use, but for alt 
time, with all the added demands that may 
be made upon the public ways within the 
scope of their original design, in the course 
of natural development that is constantly 
going on. Subject to that test the trac- 
tion engine, automobile, and street rail- 
ways, regardless of the motive power used, 
are entitled to the use of the street, sub- 
ject to the necessity for consent by public 
authority in proper cases, and reasonable 
police regulations.” 

In all of this it is apparent that the only 
conflict was between the rights of the 
abutting property owner and the public 
service corporation, and it was only when 
the development of the public utilities pre- 
sented the question that there might be a 
new servitude which might possibly inter- 
fere with the rights of the abu‘ting owner, 
that there was any question. The question 
of interference with the use of the high- 
ways for purposes of travel and transpor- 
tation was never raised because there was 
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no interference, except possibly in cases 
where some restive horse might object to 
the presence of a trolley car, 

The truth is that the use of the high- 
ways had steadily declined with the in- 
crease in the extent and importance of the 
railways. They were no longer stage 
coach lines where relays of horses were 
maintained in order to speed the passenger 
on his way with the least loss of time; nor 
was there any long distance freighting by 
wagon. The principal use of the highways 
was to afford a means by which farmers 
might transport such produce as they had 
to sell to the nearest railroad market. In 
many cases, some of thé original through 
roads, which had originally followed direct 
lines with good grades, were diverted so 
as to follow property lines, with a total 
lack of consideration of topographic con- 
ditions; so where there had been straight 
roads with good grades, there were now 
roads with innumerable right angle turns 
running up hill and down dale. 

The tendency was for the roads to be- 
come worse and worse until the motor 
vehicle became firmly established in about 
1910. During the entire period from the 
first invention of the telegraph until that 
time, the public utilities had become more 
and more firmly entrenched on the public 
highways by a succession of legislative acts 
and court decisions in every state. They 
had become so firmly established that they 
could not be displaced. Their develop- 
ment has by no means slowed down since 
the motor vehicle became a fixture. It 
has, if anything, increased at a yet more 
rapid rate. 

One of the most striking events of recent 
years has been the development of the 
hydraulic industry. The most available 
water powers in the greater portion of the 
United States have been developed. This 
power, when it first became available, was 
used primarily for manufacturing pur- 
poses near the site of the development. 
The next stage was the construction of 
long distance transmission lines by which 
the power was transmitted to centers of 
population at a distance. The third stage 
has been the continuation of these trans- 
mission lines to the smaller cities and vil- 
lages and, further, right down to the farm 
so that in many parts of the Middle West 
many farmers have electric service 24 
hours a day, provided by a public service 
corporation. 

Well do we recall when this develop- 
ment first began in our own state. It hap- 
pened that one of the first extensions of 
this nature was through a town where the 
same man had been town chairman from 
time immemorial. He was an intense in- 
dividualist. When the state aid for high- 
ways first came on the books, he fought 
it, not only in principle, but he fought its 
application within his own town. He was 


a progressive of the most advanced type. 
No one was quicker to scent a possible ad- 
vantage to a corporation and to oppose it. 
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It happened that he was in the legisla- 
ture at the time when a public service cor- 
poration proposed to build a service line 
through a town in order to provide light 
and power to the farmers. The only prac- 
ticable route was along a highway which 
had been paved with concrete. Magnificent 
elm trees grew along the fences on both 
sides. To construct a transmission line in 
the place where such lines are usually con- 
structed would mean the complete destruc- 
tion of the trees on that side of the road; 
the only alternative would be to set the 
poles along the shoulder between the edge 
of the concrete pavement and the ditch, 
and in this place they would be a source 
of possible danger. 

The highway commission was required 
to approve the permit granted by the local 
board before the line could be constructed 
and, in view of the peculiar situation, it 
took some little time to think the proposi- 
tion over before arriving at a decision. 
This radical, who had fought the corpora- 
tions at every turn, immediately got busy 








Are You a Cooperator? 

Men are valuable just in proportion as 
they are able and willing to work in 
harmony with other men. When a per- 
son loses his ability to cooperate with 
others, he has joined the “Down-and- 
Out” Club.—Robert Maxwell. 








over the long distance telephone and there 
was no peace until the permit was 
approved. 

His attitude is typical: of the vast mass 
of the public. They want the service ren- 
dered by the public utilities. Most farmers 
would be willing to sacrifice their chances 
oi salvation, if that were necessary, to get 
24 hours per day electric power on their 
farms. 

With this situation confronting us, it 
seems that the only practical course is to 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that the 
public utilities are on the highways to stay. 
It cannot in the nature of things be other- 
wise. Their right to be there has been 
recognized by our legislatures and our 
courts ever since the invention of the tele- 
graph and its first use 80 years ago. 

To move their plants which are now on 
the highways would entail a vast expense 
which would be bound to be reflected in 
their rates. They would be forced to 
acquire a private right of way, in many 
cases by condemnation. In addition to the 
right to set their poles and build their 
lines, it would be necessary for them to 
have the right to travel along their lines 
for purposes of inspection and _ repair. 
Public opinion would never support any 
measure which would force their general 
removal from the highways. 

We must adopt a policy by which we 
will have highways that will be adequate 
for purposes of travel and transportation 
and which will, at the same time, afford 
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the public utilities the room necessary. It 
will mean that practically all of our 
through roads must be widened, and the 
sooner we adopt a policy of classifying our 
highways, arriving at the best estimate we 
can of the future use to which these high- 
ways will be put and making provision for 
a width of right of way adequate for such 
use, the better off we shall be. 

Some states have statutes providing for 
set-back lines by which land may be re- 
served for future widening, and there 
should be legislation of this kind in every 
state. It may seem at first thought that 
the public utilities ought to be required 
to pay a portion of the cost of this widen- 
ing; but, in the writer’s opinion, the ad- 
visability of such a course is doubtful. In 
the first place, it would immensely com- 
plicate the procedure; but the most serious 
objection is that if this were done it would, 
in all probability, give the utilities the right 
to maintain their structures immovable in 
the highway unless any changes therein 
were made at public expense. 

The writer recalls one instance where a 
public utility constructed a long distance 
telephone line along the public highway 
and paid the abutting owners a nominal 
sum for the right to place the poles in the 
road on their property. Afterward, when 
this road became a state trunk highway 
and. was improved by federal aid, it was 
relocated, and it was only a year or two 
until the farmers were working the land 
over where the old road had been. 

They tried to get the utility to move its 
line to the highway in its new location, but 
the utility pointed to the nominal payment 
it had made to the land owners at the time 
its line was first constructed, which gave 
it a perfect right to remain where it was, 
regardless of where the highway itself 
may have been removed to. 

As things now are, the public utilities in 
Wisconsin at least accept as a fact that 
they are in the road subject to the funda- 
mental principle enunciated in the original 
act of the territorial legislature—that they 
must not incommode the public in its use 
or improvement of the highways. They 
generally move their lines with reasonable 
promptness if given reasonable notice ™ 
advance. 

It has been proposed in our last two 
legislatures, and the proposals have n0 
come from the big utilities but from rather 
small telephone companies, that the high 
way authorities be required to designate 
where the structures of the public utilities 
should be placed in the road and that after 
such designation any moving of the struc 
ture for the purpose of highway improve 
ment should be at the expense of the public 
through the highway improvement fund. 

Neither of these propositions received 
much support. On the other hand, th 
highway authorities have endeavored 
cooperate with the public utilities by giving 
them notice of contemplated constructid 
as far in advance as possible so that, if # 
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existing line had to be moved, the utility 
would have a reasonable time to make its 
preparations; or, looking still further 
ahead, to prevent the construction of a 
new line or the reconstruction of an old 
one on a road that was soon to be im- 
proved, making another reconstruction of 
the utility necessary. It seems to me that 
it is a proposition of live and let live. 

As things now are, highway officials, in 
our state at least, have the upper hand. 
When the presence of the utility on the 
highway interferes with its use or recon- 
struction, the utility must move—and it 
does move. The highway officials, on the 
other hand, owe the utilities a decent con- 
sideration. Every expense that these utili- 
ties are put to must, in the long run, be 
reflected in their rates and the public must 
pay. For this reason, if for no other, 
public officers ought to give them every 
reasonable consideration. 

Some time in the future when the roads 
are occupied by structures more compli- 
cated than the average transmission line, 
such as heating conduits for instance, much 
more care will have to be exercised in their 
layout. However, this is an engineering 
detail which will be taken care of by the 
people in charge at that time as we take 
care of our present problems. The thing 
todo now is to inaugurate a policy already 
mentioned, namely, to make present pro- 
vision for future expansion. 

The railroad grade crossing proposition 
may in a sense be considered one phase of 
the problem of the public utility on the 
highway. It is true that the problem pre- 
sented by a railroad crossing at grade is 
entirely different from that presented by an 
tlectric transmission line or a telephone line 
along the highway, but, after all, it is a 
situation where the presence of a public 
utility—namely a railway on a highway— 
creates a situation requiring special treat- 
ment, in which the public and the railway 
Must participate in working out the 
solution. 

The physical solution of any particular 
Problem is usually unreasonably simple; to 
use the words of the familiar quotation, 
‘it to do were as easy as to know what to 
do, then were chapels, churches and poor 
men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” The prob- 
lem is one of policy and finance. How much 
work shall we do, and how shall we get 
the money? It is necessary for the in- 
lerests involved to get together on some 
‘ert of a reasonable program in which all 
‘an participate on an equitable apportion- 
ment of costs. 

_An effort along this line has been made 
= Wisc: nsin. After a series of pre- 
liminary iegotiations with the officers of 
the principal railroads in our state, Mr. 

Onaghey, the state highway engineer, 
me * » together in Madison last June 
me al lefore them a proposal somewhat 
on Pisses lines: That, in the 
na . OI the program of state trunk high- 

mprovement contemplated during the 
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torical data you have. 





TELEPHONE RELICS AND HISTORICAL DATA 
WANTED FOR CONVENTION 


The Independent Pioneer Telephone Association of the United States 
is arranging to have an exhibit of relics of early Independent telephony 
at the coming national convention to the be held in the Hote] Sherman, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 
pioneer Independent equipment and other relics and historical data per- 
taining to early Independent telephony are requested to send them by 
express to J. K. Johnston, secretary, I. P. T. A., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
to arrive not later than Monday, October 17. 

If the owners do not care to donate their historical equipment to be- 
come a part of the permanent exhibit to be placed in a museum, or some 
suitable place to be provided for hereafter, please advise the secretary 
and it will be returned after the convention. 

Let’s make this a good display! 


J. K. JOHNSTON, Secretary, I. P. T. A., 


Those having in their possession 


Send in whatever relics and his- 


903 Lemcke Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 




















next five or six years, the state would ex- 
ecute a reasonable number of railroad 
grade crossing improvements. 

In some cases the grade crossings would 
be eliminated by the construction of separ- 
ation structures, either’ viaducts or under- 
passes. In others, the state trunk highway 
traffic would be diverted from the grade 
crossings by means of relocations. In either 
case, the excess cost of the improvement 
as actually carried out over the cost of im- 
proving along the existing highway to sub- 
stantially the same standards, would be 
considered apportionable—that is, only the 
excess cost incurred to get rid of the 
crossing gr crossings would be apportioned. 
The apportionment would then be made 
on the basis of 40 per cent to the railway 
company and 60 per cent to the public. 

In arriving at this percentage, the matter 
of expediency was given great weight. It 
was felt that if there were any single basis 
of apportionment that would be fair in 
every case, it would be that of 50 per cent 
to the public and 50 per cent to the rail- 
way company; but with a view of making 
the proposition more attractive and thus 
securing cooperation rather than hostility, 
it was felt advisable to be really more than 
fair, and the percentage was, therefore, 
made more favorable to the railway com- 
panies. A list of proposed improvements 
to be executed was prepared and placed 
before the railway representatives for their 
consideration. 

After giving the ma‘ter some study, all 
of the companies but one accepted it in 
principle, and provision has already been 
made for the elimination of several danger- 
ous grade crossings on this basis. How- 
ever, it soon developed that the projects in 
which the highway commission was most 
interested were not always those of the 
greatest importance from the railway com- 
pany standpoint, and it seems that it will 
be necessary for the state to provide some 
special fund for railroad grade crossing 
elimination before the work in our state 


can be carried out on a scale that will be 
commensurate with the needs, and the im- 
provements desired by the railways be 
executed as well as those desired. by the 
public. 

As has already been said, the only prac- 
tical solution of the problem is to live and 
let live. In many countries the state owns 
and operates the telephone and telegraph 
systems; in some, it is heavily interested 
in the production and sale of hydraulic 
energy. In our state, most water works 
are municipally-owned, though some 
privately-owned systems still remain. 

In this country, it has been thought best 
tc permit private corporations to perform 
these functions under state supervision. 
But if they were carried out by the state, 
here, as they are in those countries, there 
would be no question regarding their posi- 
tion on the highways. It seems to me, 
that they are performing a state function, 
that they are indirect state agencies, and 
that their position is the same as though 
they were direct state agencies. The sooner 
we recognize this, and ascertain and pro- 
vide for our common future requirements, 
the better for all concerned. 


A “Port of Lost Calls” of Business 
and Professional Men. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has installed a lost call eliminator in one 
of the new downtown office buildings of 
Omaha, Neb. It is technically known as a 
secretarial turret, and consists of a small 
cabinet containing telephone wires, keys 
and lamps, with a separate connection with 
each office in the block. 

When a tenant is temporarily absent 
from his office, he calls the operator in 
charge of the turret. She depresses a key 
that will bring into her office all calls for 
him until he releases her from that duty. 
This service accommodates persons who 
spend only a part of the day in their 
offices and yet whose business demands 
that they do not lose any calls. 



































Economics of Telephone Business 


Fourth of Series of Articles Presenting a Commercial Analysis of the Tele- 
phone — Development of Principles Understood as Fundamental to Success- 
ful Management—Why Higher Rates Are Necessary in- Large Exchanges 


By C. E. Campbell, 


District Commercial Manager, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Waterloo, Iowa 


Generally, the exchange rates are quoted 
on a so-called “Flat Rate Basis’; that is, 
we specify our rate per station, per month, 
for a particular classification of service, 
as for example, $3 per month for one- 
party residence service, leaving the sub- 
scriber free to use the service as much or 
as little as he pleases. 

The factor controlling the minimum rate 
in all cases is the cost of producing the 
service, so that in analyzing the question 
we must determine the comparative cost 
of producing what-the rate covers—the 
unlimited use of an individual line for one 
month, and so equipped that the subscriber 
can call or be called by any other tele- 
phone in the exchange. 

The use of flat rates necessitates the use 
of averages. One and the same rate must 
apply to all one-party residence service in 
the exchange. If a separate rate were 
fixed for each, as justified by the indi- 
vidual circumstances, flat rates would not 
result. Also, it would be impractical, if 
not impossible, to determine a separate and 
distinct rate for each subscriber. Our 
problem, therefore, in an illustrative case, 
is to determine the comparative average 
cost of residence one-party service in an 
exchange of 300 telephones with the same 
ost in an exchange of 10,000 telephones. 

First, let us consider the switchboard 
and central office equipment. In the small 
exchange, 300 telephones would terminate 
on the switchboard on 300 jacks—one jack 
on each line (or a lesser number in pro- 
portion to the party line service involved), 
and 300 can be placed so close together 
that one operator can reach any of them. 
They occupy a space not over two feet 
square. 

There are not so many calls com- 
ing from these 300 telephones but that one 
operator can answer all. There are only 
299 other telephones which can be called, 
and consequently, not as much use is made 
of the telephone as would be in the large 
exchange where 9,999 other telephones 
could be called. The calling rate—the 
number of originated outgoing calls from 
each telephone per day—is greater in the 
large exchange and, therefore, in the large 
exchange one operator will answer a lesser 
number of telephones, which necessitates 
more operating time in the large exchange 
than would be necessary in the small 
exchange. 

Then, each of those operators must be 
able to reach the calling jack or multiple 
of each of the other 9,999 telephones. To 





make this possible, each line has an extra 
jack connected with it before each opera- 
tor’s section of switchboard. Not over 
three operators can work on one complete 
series of these jacks or multiples, called a 
section. This is a physical limitation. 
Therefore, if during the busy part of the 
day, when the “peak” load occurs, we have 
a necessity for 36 operators to answer the 
calls on 10,000 stations, we must have 12 
different sets of complete multiple or dupli- 
cate jacks to make it possible for any one 
of the operators to call any telephone in 
the exchange. 
It must be remembered that in this case, 
while each operator answers the calls on 
only approximately 275 telephones, the call 
may be for any one of the 9,999 other tele- 
phones. This means, of course, that while 








The Most Successful Man. 

There can be no lasting success with- 
out hard work. No boy who has good 
stuff in him need complain of hard 
work or hard luck. Time and opportu- 
nity favor him to win the race of life. 

But don’t believe that wealth counts 
for most in life. The most successful 
man is he who makes the most people 
happy and contented.—Charles J. Webb, 
President, Woolen Corp. of America. 








in the small exchange only one jack is 
necessary on each line, each line in the 
large exchange must have 12 additional 
jacks in the multiple to receive its calls, 
as well as the answering jack required in 
the small exchange. 

The extra jacks also require extra sup- 
plemental equipment not needed in the 
small exchange. For instance, in the small 
exchange where there is only one jack per 
line, and one operator can see them all, 
she can see whether or not the line is busy. 
In the large exchange where the line may 
be busy from any one of 12 other places 
some distance apart, the operator cannot 
know the line is busy by observation of 
one jack. Special equipment must be pro- 
vided for each jack so that what is known 
as the “busy signal” will indicate to the 
operator that the line is in use. 

There are a number of other things of 
similar nature necessary in large exchanges 
which are not necessary in small, that 
are, perhaps, too technical to consider in 
this discussion, but each adding some 
additional cost to the average cost per line. 
The switchboard and central office equip- 
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ment for an exchange of 300 stations 
might cost from $8 to $10 per line, while 
the cost per line of a 10,000-station switch- 
board, and associated equipment, might be 
from five to seven times as great. 

It must be quite apparent that this added 
investment, per average line, necessitates 
more revenue, per average line, for return 
on the invested capital, and also more 
money to meet the charges for deprecia- 
tion. It is also plain that it is going to 
cost more money to maintain and keep in 
repair 12 jacks than one jack; and this is 
equally true of all of the other supple- 
mental central office equipment 
referred to. 

We have already referred to the fact 
that the calling rate is greater in the large 
exchange than in the small and, conse- 
quently, requires more operating time, in- 
creasing the average line expense from 
that angle. As the switchboards in the 
larger exchanges are more complicated 
and more delicate, workmen of greater 
skill are required at consequently higher 
wages. 

The maximum capacity of 
switchboard is 10,000 lines, and it is very 
rare, if ever, that this maximum is used. 
An operator cannot well reach a multiple 
that exceeds 8,000 in number, and when 
this capacity is reached, the situation is 
met by constructing two or more ex- 
changes and connecting them with trunk 
lines. When this is done, a separate and 
distinct switchboard called a “B” board is 
necessary as an intermediate step, thus fur- 
ther adding to the central office equipment 
costs per line, and also necessitating two 
operators instead of one in completing each 
call between exchanges. 


before 


any one 


Next, we may consider the outside line 
which connects the central office with the 
subscriber’s station. It is apparent that 
10,000 houses cannot be built in the 
same area that would accommodate 300. 
A city with 10,000 telephones would pos 
sibly be five miles square, while a tow? 
with 300 telephones may be only a mile 
square. Of course, the population is more 
dense towards the center in one as well as 
the other, so that on the average the length 
of line necessary in the small town may be 
somewhere around a quarter of a mile, 
while in the city it may be a m! and 4 


Pn , .» great 

quarter. So again we have a rip 

average investment in outside line m ™ 
» where 


city than we do in the small tow 
the line is only one-fifth as long 
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In the city, also, a more expensive tI 
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of construction is usually necessary, such 
as undergrotind cable laid under paved 
streets. This added investment, as in the 
case of central office equipment, requires 
added revenue for interest on the invest- 
ment, depreciation and maintenance. It 
takes more time on the average to make 
repairs on a line a mile and a quarter long 
than one a quarter of a mile long, because 
more travel is necessary to reach the point 
where repairs are to be made. 

Insofar as the instrument itself is con- 
cerned, if the same type of instrument is 
used, it costs no more in the city than in 
the smaller town, but the installation of 
the instrument, on an average, is more ex- 
pensive in the city than in the smaller 
town, because city homes as a rule are 
larger and more expensively finished, re- 
quiring concealed wiring and more careful 
workmanship, as well as the fact that 
higher living costs in the city make wages 
of the workmen higher. 

Taxes, also, are an element of expense 
at both the large and small exchanges, and 
it is generally realized, of course, that the 
tax rate is higher in the city than in the 
smaller town. This, of course, must be 
met with added revenue. 

To sum this up in a few words we might 
say the average investment per line in a 
city is higher than in a small town by 
reason of the greater amount, and more 
complicated nature, of switchboard facili- 
ties for each line, by reason of the greater 
average length of the subscriber’s line, by 
treason of requiring more skillful work- 
men, and by reason of higher wage sched- 
ule in the city. 

This added investment, of course, re- 
Guires additional revenue for return on the 
investment, maintenance and depreciation. 
Higher tax rates add to operating ex- 
penses, and the greater number of calls 
per telephone makes additional operating 
expense. It is, therefore, evident that as 
an exchange grows larger, must 
correspondingly increase. 

This necessity for increased rates as the 
exchange grows has led to the thought 
that telephone business is different from 
other industries in that the rules of quan- 
tity production, reflecting lower costs, did 
not apply. Such, however, is not the case. 
Quantity production does reduce cost in 
the telephone business along with other 
lines of industry. The thing that is con- 
fusing is that we are not basing our rates 
ona proper unit of production. 

The man in the city pays a higher rate 
Per month than the man in the small town 


rates 


but he gets a much greater amount of 
service--and we must remember that it is 
service and not telephones that we. are 
Produciig and selling. A man in the city 
Paying S3 for his telephone is getting two 
or three times as many calls for that 
$3 than the man in the smaller town 
who pays $2, so that the cost, per call, to 
the mar: in the city with the higher rate is 
less than 


the cost, per call, to the man_in 
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the smaller town. If the service were sold 
on a metered basis, costs would certainly 
move downward with increased production. 

If any other business were on a flat rate 
basis, in the same sense that telephone 
service is, rates in that business would 











Why Cultivate Weeds? 

Everybody knows the first principles 
in gardening—weeding, pruning, water- 
ing, cultivating, killing off natural ene- 
mies, encouraging natural advantages. 

Life is equally simple; the rules are 
known to everyone. Industry, fairness, 
economy, bring certain good results; 
idleness, carelessness, discourtesy, un- 
fairness, bring certain bad results. 

Why then, do so many persist in the 
wrong plan? 

In gardening, no one cultivates weeds. 
—Thomas Dreier. 








also move upward with the volume of 
business. If the groceryman, for instance, 
were furnishing me all the sugar I wanted 
at $2 per month, and the size of my family 
increased from two to six persons, and I 
commenced using 20 pounds of sugar each 
month instead of ten, his rate per month 
would naturally increase. 

A very good illustration of this point is 
found in the newspaper business, and 
newspaper men are, as a rule, quick to 
grasp the comparison. Advertising rates 
are generally quoted at so much per inch 
for the space used. A small town may 
have a rate of 15 cents per inch, while the 
large city daily may charge $1 per inch. 
This also is because the proper unit of cost 
and value is not used. 

The amount of space is only one item 
of cost or value; the other very important 
item is the circulation of the paper—the 
number of papers printed and distributed. 
It costs less to print one inch of advertis- 
ing in 1,000 papers than it does one inch 
of advertising in 50,000 papers. Likewise, 
the value of one inch of advertising in 
50,000 papers is much greater than it is in 
1,000 papers. If the advertising rate were 
quoted per inch per hundred of circulation, 
we would have a more proper unit, and the 
general law of quantity production would 
apply. 

Other utilities sell their products on a 
different basis, or by different units. Water 
and gas, for instance, are sold at so much 
per thousand cubic feet; electricity at so 
much per kilowatt, and the subscriber pays 
for the exact amount he uses. An attempt 
has been made in some instances to place 
telephone service on a similar basis, which 
resulted in the so-called “measured service 
rate.” Under this rate the subscriber pays 
so much per message 
call. 


for each outward 

Under this condition it is necessary to 
require the subscriber to either guarantee 
that he will use a specified number of mes- 


sages per month, or to make a so-called 
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If this were 
not done, the telephone company might be 
required to invest large sums of money in 
placing equipment where the use made by 
the subscriber would be so small that it 
would not compensate for the investment. 

In the larger cities, such as New York, 
message rates rather than flat rates are 
imperative, for on a flat rate basis, by 
reason of the size of the city, rates would 
be so high as to throttle growth. Sub- 
scribers would be forced to buy a more 
extended service than they need. 

In exchanges where, by reason of their 


“readiness to serve” charge. 


size, flat rates are small in amount, that 
system of charge seems to be the more 
satisfactory to use. A flat, unlimited rate 
tends to develop and widen the service use, 
while message rates tend to throttle use. 
More work is necessary in handling a mes- 
sage rate call than a flat rate call, adding to 
the cost of each call. There is extra work 
in billing and collecting. 

Where a manual count is made, the op- 
erator is required to make some kind of a 
ticket or tally which, besides the extra 
work required, slows down the service. If 
the count is to be made mechanically, extra 
equipment on each line is needed, increas- 
ing the investment and increasing the main- 
tenance cost. 

If the located in the central 
office, where it is not always under obser- 
vation and inspection of the subscriber, he 
doubts the accuracy of the count. If it 
is located at the telephone, meter readers 
must be hired at extra expense. In either 
case, disputes as to the number of calls 
and doubt as to whether all of them were 
actually completed or not, causes friction 
between the company and the subscriber 
and is liable to be a source of constant irri- 
tation. 


meter is 


It is not so simple to measure telephone 
service as is the case with electric current, 
gas or water. In these cases, we have 
proper units to measure something that is 
considerably more tangible—as, for in- 
stance, a gallon of water, a cubic foot of 
gas or a kilowatt of current. So far, no 
one has defined, so far as I know, just 
what constitutes a unit of measurement 
for telephone service, on a fully scientific 
basis. 





Telephone service is so much a personal 
service that it is not possible to measure 
it by ordinary methods and we are, there- 
fore, forced to the necessity of averages, 
approximations and expediencies. In the 
smaller and medium size exchanges, the 
public generally seems be*ter satisfied on a 
flat rate basis; and on that basis, in gen- 
eral, more service can be given for the 
same money. 

For the purpose of comparing the cost 
of service in various exchanges, some en- 
gineers have adopted as a unit of measure- 
ment, the message mile; that is, one mes- 
sage sent over one mile of circuit. While 
this is not an absolute measure, it is suffi- 
cient to illustrate very clearly that service 
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is really cheaper in the large exchange 
than in the small, and that quantity pro- 
duction brings low cost. 

For illustration: Five small exchanges 
with an average of 250 stations have an 
average length of line of one-quarter mile. 
As two telephones are necessary in each 
conversation, or message, one-half mile of 
circuit would be used in each conversation. 
The average calling rate in these exchanges 
is 2% per day. We multiply the calling 
rate, which is 2%4, by the length of the 
circuit, which is one-half mile, and find 
that the message mile per day is 1% or 
371% message miles per month. The av- 
erage rate in these exchanges is $2 per 
station, which divided by 37.5 message 
miles, shows a cost of 5.33 cents per mes- 
sage mile. 

Three large exchanges taken at random, 
having an average of 12,000 stations, each 
have an average length of line of 1% 
miles, or a 2%4-mile circuit on each con- 
versation. The average calling rate at 
these exchanges is seven per day, making 
1714 message miles per day or 525 mes- 
sage miles per month. The average rate 
per station is $5 per month. Dividing $5 
by 525 message miles shows a resulting 
cost per message mile of 95 cents. The 
message mile of service in the large ex- 
change, therefore, costs about one-sixth 
of what it does in the small exchange. 

The call which, under the message rate, 
is recognized as the unit is not a scientifi- 
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A steamship company, on its passenger 
boats, provides a physician. I, as a pas- 
senger, may never need his services, yet 
it has been a service to me to have him 
on the boat and know that he was avail- 
able. It is a very distinct service furnished 
by the steamship company; it cost it 
money, and I must pay my pro rata share 
of the cost. 

(To be concluded.) 


Minnesota Meetings Increase 33 
Per Cent in Attendance. 

The district conferences of the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association for the 1927 
season were concluded at Twin Valley on 
August 19. The high percentage of 
attendance at these meetings, according to 
Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., is conclusive 
proof that the Minnesota telephone com- 
panies stand ready to cooperate in every 
way to promote the industry as a whole, 
in the interests of the public that it serves 
and the welfare of those who are em- 
ployed in the industry—a united coopera- 
tion towards standards of service that will 
meet with public approval. 

This will permit the management of all 
companies to demand and receive a com- 
pensation for such service that will allow 
the prompt retirement and replacement of 
any of its property which has lived its 
service life or become obsolete asa result 


of obsolescence, inadequacy, public require- 
ments and casualities, in addition to a 
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Red Lake Falls, August 18.. 12 65 
Twin Valley, August 19..... 10 40 


Total attendance, 1927... 224 1,005 
Total attendance, 1926.......170 757 


Increase for 1927......... 54 248 


The increased attendance at the meetings 
this year speaks well for the splendid 
teamwork on the part of the local repre- 
sentatives who were responsible for ex- 
tending invitations to all companies in 
districts. 

As indicated in the table, the attendance 
was largest at the Alexandria meeting on 
August 11. Alexandria is the home of 
E. P. Wright, one of the directors of the 
association and active worker. Mr. Wright 
served as president of the association in 
1926 and was vice-president the preceding 
year. The photograph reproduced on this 
page shows the group in attendance at this 
meeting. 


Oldest Exchange in St. Louis, 
Mo., Cut Over to Automatic. 

The oldest telephone exchange office in 
St. Louis was abandoned recently at mid- 
night, as the dial telephone made its first 
appearance in the downtown business 
district. 

As the clock struck midnight, 10,000 
“Main-Chestnut” telephones which had 
been connected with the 30-year-old 
manual switchboards and equipment at the 








The District Meeting of the Minnesota Telephone Association of Alexandria Was the Largest Attended of the Series. 


cally correct unit of the service produced. 
The distance the message is carried varies; 
the duration of conversation .would be an 
element entering into the correct unit. 
There is another element entering into the 
service produced which, for want of a 
better term, I would call the “Right of 
Choice.” 

A message terminates at one other par- 
ticular telephone, but we could not know 
in advance what particular telephone 
would be wanted, so we have provided 
subscribers with the opportunity of calling 
any telephone in the entire exchange. It is 
improbable that any single subscriber will 
ever call every other telephone in that 
exchange, but we have provided the oppor- 
tunity for him todo so. It is the service 


in the nature of an insurance; he may 
never use it, but it still remains a service 


which we have performed for him. 





reasonable return upon a fair value of the 


property. 


The following table shows the attend- 


ance at the various meetings: 


Companies Total 


repre- attend- 


Southern Division: sented. ance. 


ye eS ee 8 50 
Crete, Fety 15... 0655.0 9 60 
Blooming Prairie, July 14... 11 42 
New Prague, July 15....... 10 35 
Redwood Falls, July 18..... 15 76 
| eae 12 56 
Worthington, July 20....... 7 60 
Blue Earth, July 21......... 22 66 
eS 17 84 
Northern Division: 
Litchfield, August 8......... 13 58 
Madison, August 9......... 9 44 
Wheaton, August 10........ 8 29 
Alexandria, August 11...... 23 83 
St. Cloud, August 12....... 15 67 
Wadena, August 15......... 13 49 


Remer, August 16.......... 10 41 


Director E. P. 
Wright of Alexandria, Who Sponsored the Meetings, Appears in the Front on the Extreme Left of Group. 


Telephone building at Tenth and Olive 
streets were transferred to the automatic 
dial system in the new Bell Telephone 
Building at 1010 Pine street. 

The actual transferring was the work 
of a few minutes, but had been preceded 
by months of labor and expenditure of 
$2,840,000. 

Including the 10,000 instruments intro- 
duced downtown, there are now 42.(00 St. 
Louis telephones connected with the dial 


system. 
During the fall and winter, 12,000 
additional instruments from “Garfield 


and “Central” will be changed to “Chest- 
nut” and placed on the machine switching 
system, raising the total of dial telephones 
to 22,000 in the business district, and ™ 
the whole city to $4,000—approximately bg 
fourth of the 212,400 instruments ™ 
Greater St. Louis. 
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Telephone Directory Advertising 


Revenues Obtained from Directory Advertising May Be Made Valuable By- 
Product as Directory Is Recognized as a Standard Medium to Reach Buying 
Public—Paper Presented at Convention of Up-State Association of New York 


By Frank T. Byrne, 


Commercial Superintendent, Rochester Tclephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Telephone directories came into exist- 
ence soon after the telephone was invented, 
because as the number of subscribers in- 
creased it was found necessary to print 
and publish alphabetical lists showing the 
names of these subscribers. It was not 
very long after these ‘first simple direc- 
tories were published that advertisements 
of business concerns made their appearance 
in them. So we may say that the tele- 
phone directory became an advertising 
medium almost immediately upon coming 
into use, but its value as such a medium 
was not recognized in those early days as 
it is today. 

When the telephone industry was in its 
infancy, I believe it was customary for 
telephone managers to go among their 
business friends and solicit advertising on 
the basis of friendship, perhaps mentioning 
the fact that the revenue produced from 
sich advertisements would help to defray 
the cost of publishing the directory; but 
the possibility of the advertiser reaping 
any benefit from the advertisement was 
probably not even discussed, and it is 
quite likely that no great amount of value 
could be placed on telephone directory 
advertising at that time. 


Now, however, the telephone directory 
is recognized by alert business men as one 
of the standard mediums through which 
the buying public may be reached, but we 
must remember that, after all, the tele- 
phone directory is but one of the many 
channels through which the money appro- 
priated for advertising may flow. Some of 
the others are the newspapers, magazines, 
bill boards, street cars and direct-by-mail 
Plans, so that in these days it requires real 
salesmanship to meet this competition. 

If we wish to make the revenues ob- 
tained from directory advertising worthy 
of the name “by-product,” we must be 
sure that the men whom we ask to produce 
that by-product know their job; that is, 
they must be able to show the prospect 
why telephone directory advertising in gen- 
eral is good business, what the advantages 
are of buying space in a given directory, 
and how that given directory is particu- 
larly well adapted to the line of business 
it which the prospect happens to be 
interested. 

; Wien advertising is properly sold in the 
rst place—that is, when the buyer is 
made to understand fully this type of ad- 
Vertising—he is more likely to stay sold 
and is thus found in the mood to give 
More consideration to the suggestion of in- 


creased space when the salesman calls on 
him to renew his contract. 

It is necessary that the salesman should 
know how to prepare copy, because in a 
great many cases advertisers will know 
what they want to say but will not know 

















“The Telephone Directory,’’ Says Mr. 
Byrne, “Is Recognized by Alert Business 
Men as One of the Standard Mediums 
Through Which the Buying Public May Be 
Reached.”’ 
how to say it, nor how to arrange what 
they wish to say, so as to obtain the best 
results from the space used. Right here 
is where a well-informed salesman, who 
is able to prepare neatly-arranged, snappy 
copy, may justify the time and effort spent 


on his education as well as the salary 
which he draws. 
Hugh Chalmers, the former general 


manager of the National Cash Register 
Co., one of the greatest salesmen this coun- 
try has ever produced, went to Germany 
to attend the national convention of his 
company’s German sales force. He heard 
many interesting talks at this meeting and 
then called on the man who had led the 
German sales force for four years, asking 
him to tell the convention how he had 
been able to do this. The man replied: 
“Mr. Chalmers, I defy anybody in Ger- 
many to ask me any question about the 
cash register that I cannot answer.” 

The handling of telephone directory 
advertising on a successful basis, which 
means, of course, making the advertising 
pay, is very much more than the simple 
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biocking out of space and the drawing up 
of a rate schedule. The prospects in any 
given territory must be sold on the value 
of the advertising if the directory is to 
carry any large volume of ads, and this to 
my mind can only be accomplished by per- 
sonal calls on the prospect by the salesman. 

Perhaps there are some advertising con- 
tracts taken over the counter in the busi- 
ness office without any special effort on the 
part of the telephone company, but adver- 
tising space in the telephone directory can- 
not be sold by clerks in the commercial 
department over the counter. The very 
people who take the trouble to come to the 
business office and ask about advertising 
space, rates, etc., are the finest kind of 
prospects for an experienced advertising 
salesman to handle. <A prospect of this 
kind is undoubtedly partially sold, and the 
experienced salesman can guide him in 
taking the amount of space that will give 
him the best results, regardless of the fact 
that the prospect may have had in his mind 
smaller space than the salesman suggests. 

Low rates for advertising space in the 
telephone directory are not necessarily an 
inducement for advertisers to buy that 
space. A rate that more nearly represents 
the value of the space, while it may appear 
at first rather high to the prospect, will, 
after all, cause him to have more respect 
for the article he is buying. Of course, 
space in any telephone directory should 
be sold in proportion to its value, which in 
turn is based on its circulation. 

The value of advertising depends on how 
many and what type of people it reaches. 
Salesmen should point out to the prospect 
that the telephone directory has the most 
diversified circulation of any advertising 
medium. It goes into the homes of the 
very wealthy and into the homes of the 
great middle class who constitute the ma- 
jority of the buying public. 

It goes into the industrial and commer- 
cial establishments, banks and trust com- 
panies, brokers’ offices, building and loan 
associations, department stores, drug stores, 
cigar stores, restaurants and hotels, doc- 
tors’ offices and hospitals, lawyers’ offices, 
city, county, state and federal offices, asso- 
ciations and lodges of all kinds, and to 
clergymen and churches. 

In other words, the telephone directory 
has a circulation that reaches every one, 
and it is always on hand because of the 
fact that it is almost as much an essential 
part of the subscriber’s station as the 
transmitter and receiver. Other mediums, 
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such as magazines, etc., are read and 
thrown aside, but the telephone directory 
continues to be read as long as the tele- 
phone is used. 

So much for the knowledge the sales- 
man should have, and so much for circu- 
lation and rates. 

Now as to the revenues obtained, is it 
profitable? The gross revenue obtained 
from directory advertising by the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. in 1922, or the first year 
that the corporation issued a directory con- 
taining a classified section, amounted to 
$59,422. This revenue has been increasing 
from year to year, until the year 1926 
showed a gross revenue of $120,660, or 85.5 
per cent of our total miscellaneous revenue. 

When it is considered that our corpora- 
tion publishes a directory which is recog- 
nized as being one of the finest in the 
country, and that the cost of compilation, 
printing and delivery this year will amount 
to $118,800 and that the advertising reve- 
nue will reach $140,000, this by-product is 
really a valuable one. 

As to the organization required for the 
sale of space in a directory, different tele- 
phone. companies use different methods. 
smaller companies handle - sales 
through their commercial employes, larger 
ones by organizing a directory sales force 
of experienced men. Other companies con- 
tract with a directory publishing company, 
the telephone company merely furnishing 
the copy and reading the proof, the direc- 
tory publishing company printing and dis- 
tributing the directory, as well as selling 
all of the advertising space. 

Another plan is to contract with a direc- 
tory advertising company arranging for 
the sale of space on a commission basis. 
The last plan is the one which our corpora- 
tion has followed. This plan places the 
responsibility for selling the advertising, 
of organizing and maintaining a sales 
force, preparation of the copy, making of 
cuts, submitting proof, etc., in the hands 
of people whose duties it is to do this kind 
of work continually. 

Our advertising sales are handled by the 
L. M. Berry Co. of Dayton, Ohio. How 
thoroughly and well they have done their 
work is shown by this comparison: In 


Some 


1922 our sales for the whole year amounted 
to only $59,000. In 1927 the sales for the 
first issue alone were more than $67,000. 


Frederick L. Baer, Well Known 
Automatic Engineer, Dead. 


The sudden death of Frederick L. Baer, 
for nearly 25 years a member of the staff 
of Automatic Electric Inc. and more re- 
cently the company’s commercial manager, 
has removed from the telephone industry 
one of its most honored and distinguished 
exponents. Death came on Tuesday evening, 
September 6, at Dodgeville, Wis., as a re- 
sult of injuries sustained when his car 
was crowded off a narrow highway near 
that town while on a short vacation trip. 
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He was accompanied by Mrs. Baer and 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Hazlett of La 
Grange, IIll., all of whom also sustained 
injury. 

One of the foremost telephone engineers 
in the country, Mr. Baer was held in the 
highest esteem by the whole profession 


both in America and abroad, not alone be- - 


cause of his wealth of engineering knowl- 
edge and experience, but also because of 
his close personal contacts, his sympathetic 
understanding of human problems and his 
keen devotion to the business of which he 
kad formed an increasingly important part. 

Entering the employ of the Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, after graduation 
from Notre Dame University in 1903, 
when the automatic telephone business was 
still in its infancy, he attracted immediate 
attention because of his innate ability to 

















The Late Frederick L. Baer Was Widely 
Known in This Country and Abroad As 
a Telephone Engineer of Ability. 


grasp the essentials of a problem, to study 
them quickly and thoroughly, and to ren- 
der prompt and accurate judgment. 

Realizing the value of practical experi- 
ence, he became associated in 1907 with the 
Bay Cities Home Telephone Co., of San 
Francisco, as superintendent of equipment 
and later with the Pacific States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., returning to the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, in 1913. 

As telephone engineer and_ technician 
alone, Mr. Baer won instant recognition 
wherever he went, but he also possessed a 
keen sense of commercial values which 
made his services invaluable whenever im- 
portant negotiations were pending. Thus 
it was that, when, in 1913, the development 
of automatic telephone business with the 
Australian government required the pres- 
ence of telephone experts in that country, 
Mr. Baer was chosen as resident engineer 
to represent the company. After his return 
in 1915, he was made resident engineer in 
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connection with the automatic telephone in- 
stallations in the Twin Cities, where he 
added to his already large circle of 
friends. 

Returning to Chicago at a time when 
the greatly increased business of the com- 
pany required extensive additions to its 
engineering and production facilities, he 
was appointed contract sales engineer, later 
becoming assistant engineer. His 
more recent appointment as commercial 
manager is an added tribute to his ability 
as engineer and executive. 


chief 


Mr. Baer’s experience during the last 
24 years, covering every phase of auto- 
matic telephone engineering and operation, 
enabled him to bring to his work excep- 
tional qualifications of knowledge and per- 
sonality. He had become widely known 
in the telephone profession, both because 
of his numerous commercial and personal 
contacts and also through his contributions 
to the literature on automatic telephony in 
the form of monographs and_ technical 
papers presented before engineering socie- 
ties. His loss is keenly felt, both by the 
company to whose interests he devoted so 
much time and energy, and by the scores 
of telephone operating companies _ that 
learned to appreciate the’ value of his 
counsel. 

Mr. Baer is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Anna J. Baer and two sons, Fred M. and 
Robert L. Funeral services were held on 
Friday morning, September 9, at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s Church, La Grange, IIlL., and 
interment was at Mount Carmel cemetery. 





Marconi Beam Radio Service 
Ready This Month. 

The first short-wave: beam wireless sta- 
tion operating between the United States 
and England will inaugurate its service 
within three weeks, according to an an- 
nouncement in London late last month by 
the Marconi company. Special transmit- 
ting and receiving apparatus has already 
been sent to the Rocky Point, L. L., sta- 
tion and three new masts have been erected 
there to be used for beam service. 

At the same time, the Marconi company 
announced that it is developing a new sys- 
tem of -facsimile transmission especially 
adapted to the beam system. It hopes to 
be able soon to send written and printed 
matter, drawing and photographs by high 
speed wireless telegraphy, thus not onl) 
expediting the transaction of a consider- 
able amount of business but also materially 
increasing the rapidity of transmission of 
photographs of contemporary events. 

In addition to the beam stations between 
England and the United States, which are 
almost ready to begin operations, new s‘a- 
tions are being built for service between 
England and South America and between 
Canada and Australia. 

The erection of the Indian beam stations 
cempletes the contract of the Marconi 
cempany for wireless telegraph communi- 
cation for the British government, but by 





































September 17, 1927. 
no means completes the immediate pros- 
pects of improving communication between 
England and the Dominions. 

Marconi officials say that experiments 
have proved the possibility of carrying on 
a wireless telephone conversation by means 
of the beam station simultaneously with 
the operation of high speed _ wireless- 
telegraph service. They declared it will 
be possible before the end of next year 
for telephone subscribers in England to 
call up subscribers in any of the 
Dominions, 

The beam system differs from the pres- 
ent system of transmission, where energy 
is radiated in all directions by employing 
a reflector which concentrates the whole 
energy of the transmitter in a very narrow 
angle. 

Provided the distant receiving point lies 
within the arc of that angle, it is obvious 
it will receive about 36 times more energy 
than it would if the same power radiated 
vniformly throughout 360 degrees. The 
employment of a similar reflector on the 
receiving end still further increases energy 
received. 


Telephone Merger in Oklahoma by 
Well Known Independents. 

L. W. Scherer, vice-president of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association and chair- 
man of the telephone division of the asso- 
ciation, owner and manager of the Yale 
Telephone Co., of Yale, Okla., with the 
assistance of E. C. Patton, Oklahoma City 
attorney and for many years attorney for 
the Oklahoma Independent Telephone 
Association, has just completed a merger 
of a number of Independent telephone ex- 
changes in the state by consolidation and 
purchases. 

Their efforts have been directed toward 
grouping exchanges in localities in which 
there are a number of Independent ex- 
changes in close proximity to one another, 
with a view to curtailment of operating 
expenses and improvement of plant and 
service. By such groupings, it is believed 
that an efficient manager may be able to 
superintend maintenance and supervise the 
operation of a number of exchanges in a 
group, eliminating the necessity for a local 
Manager in each exchange; and, that in 
thus curtailing expense of operation, more 
nioney will be available to better maintain 
the properties, in the 
improved service. 


interest of an 


Two groups of rather substantial” im- 
portance have been gotten together by Mr. 
Scherer: Group No. 1, comprising the ex- 
changes at Yale, Jennings, Mannford, 
Terlton and Keystone; and group No. 2, 
comprising the exchanges at Watonga, 
Greentield, Fay, Eagle City, Canton, Long- 
dale, Seiling, Thomas and Custer City. 


Following the death of George Massey, 
lormcr manager and principal owner of the 
Watonga Telephone Co. and the Thomas 
Telephone Co., the two companies under- 
went re 


organizations the first of last week, 
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Mr. Scherer being elected president and 
general manager of both corporations; 
Mrs. George Massey, of Watonga, was 
elected vice-president and Miss Pamelia 
Massey, secretary. 

It is the purpose of the consolidated 
organization to incorporate under a new 
charter, in the near future, on the merger 
of all the properties, and to take over 
other groups where available and capable 
of being operated to advantage. 

Many of the exchanges already taken 
into the organization will be rebuilt and 
reconditioned as rapidly as possible. No 
doubt the service in these communities, 
under the management of Mr. Scherer, 
will be improved in an appreciable degree, 
since he has the reputation of being one 
of the best Independent operators in the 
state. 


Wireless Telephone Service to Join 
Belgium and America. 

Telephone service between the United 
States and Belgium is expected to be in- 
augurated within a month, the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised. 
Since the establishment of telephone serv- 
ice between Great Britain and the United 
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States, the Belgian government has fol- 
lowed the development of transatlantic 
telephone service with great interest. 

An agreement has been concluded re- 
cently with the British telephone service 
which will allow telephone communication 
between Belgium and the United States 
over the British-American lines. 

Rates will probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 Belgian francs per minute 
(about $20), with a minimum of three 
minutes. 

Communication will be possible from 
any point in Belgium with Brussels, from 
where the message will be carried to Lon- 
con over the Brussels-Ghent-La Panne- 
London route, and from London to the 
United States by 
telephone. 


transatlantic wireless 


Long Distance Telephone Lines 
Proposed for Russia. 

The Mukden and Soviet authorities have 
concluded agreements for providing long 
distance telephone services between Harbin 
and Chita and Harbin and Vladivostock. 
The total cost is estimated at $1,500,000, 
which will be borne equally by the Russian 
and Mukden authorities. 
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thoughts. 


not particularly interested in us. 





of time. 
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THE POWER OF THOUGHT 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


A woman was awarded damages for injuries resulting in paralysis, which, | 
it was claimed, she sustained as a consequence of being knocked down by a 
A few days after the damages were awarded, she completely re- 
covered and showed not the slightest indication of paralysis. 
knew her well, and for the most part not favorably, were of the opinion that 
she had produced her state of paralysis through her avaricious desires and 


What a power our thoughts have to produce good or evil for us and for 
humanity with which we are constantly touching elbows. 
lives, how careful we should be to keep our thoughts free from petty jealousies, | 
avariciousness, harsh criticisms and the like. 

We must remember that our home folks know us so intimately that they | 
are able to make proper allowance for our negative qualities, and they do not 
permit them to offset our good qualities seriously in their opinions. 
is not the case in our contacts with business associates and others who are | 
For this reason, we often place ourselves | 
in a very false position. “We are not fair toward ourselves; nor true. 

Avariciousness—how we dislike the trait when we see it in others. It is 
a characteristic which is easily detected and impossible to hide for any length 


A few years ago I met a young woman who held an important executive 
Under her supervision she had about 20 women employes. 
ing conditions seemed very good, except for one thing. 


People who 





In our business 


But this | 


Work- 


I could see at a 





glance that she was not commanding the respect due one in the position she 
was holding, because she belittled it and herself in greediness to “get all that 
was coming to her’’—and she took no care to hide her avaricious thoughts. 
She worked to the limit every concession granted to employes by her firm. 
She was constantly making excuses for herself, but she never changed her 
ways. 
Moral: “Thought is parent of the deed.”—Carlyle. 
“Tf a single thought is enough to paralyze an arm 


thoughts, good and bad, doing for us every day?’’—Bruce Barton. 





what are our 














































































Why Burn BrushIn Tree Trimming? 


Avoid Livestock Loss by Destroying Wild Cherry Trimmings and Sprouts, For 
Wilted Leaves Are Poisonous When Eaten by Animals—Instances Where 
Careless Disposal of Trimmings Resulted in Illness and Death of Cattle 


By Albert A. Hansen, 


Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


On the William T. Morin farm near 
Kirkpatrick, Ind. several wild cherry 
trees in a fence row grew so vigorously 
that the upper branches began to interfere 
with the telephone wires and trimming was 
resorted to by the telephone company. The 
trimmings were apparently carelessly cast 
upon the adjoining pasture; the wild 


cherry leaves wilted, a cow devoured the ‘ 


wilted foliage with fatal results, and the 
local telephone company became involved 
in litigation over the incident. 

This is but one example of a number 
that could be cited in which livestock losses 
have been traced to the eating of wilted 
cherry foliage following operations by tele- 
phone linemen. Although the fact is not 
generally known, experimental work has 
demonstrated that wild cherry leaves con- 
tain a dangerous poison which the chemist 
has shown to be hydrocyanic or prussic 
acid, one of the most potent and rapidly 
acting of all drugs. Although it may 
exist in the fresh leaves, prussic acid de- 
velops most abundantly in the wilted 

















Branch of Wild Cherry Tree, the Wilted 
Leaves of Which Are Poisonous 
to Livestock. 


foliage, but may also be found in fatal 
quantities in the sprouts. 

A good example of the danger due to 
wild cherry sprouts occurred on the P. A. 
Randall farm at Ingalls, Ind. In 1925, a 
number of wild cherry trees that threat- 
ened to interfere with the lines were cut 





by telephone linemen. During the follow- 
ing two seasons a number of animals be- 
came mysteriously ill after grazing in the 
adjacent pasture and five valuable cows 
died. 

The situation was carefully studied by 
the writer with the assistance of the state 
veterinarian of Indiana and the evidence 
pointed clearly to wild cherry poisoning 
due to grazing on the sprouts from the old 
stumps. Not only did the sprouts show 
unmistakable evidence of having been 
freely grazed, but the animals died after 
exhibiting symptoms typical of cherry 
poisoning, and a post mortem examination 
showed a type of enteritis ordinarily asso- 
ciated with this kind of injury. 

The usual symptoms of cherry poisoning 
in livestock are drowsiness, nervous twitch- 
ing of the muscles, the development of a 
staggering gait, convulsions and death 
from paralysis. Frequently there is in- 
voluntary passing of urine and other dis- 
turbances of the genito-urinary parts. 
Death may be rapid or the victim may 
linger for hours, according to the amount 
taken. 

In some of our large cities, prussic acid 
is used to destroy stray dogs, cats and 
other animals rapidly. It is said that the 
odor of prussic acid, which is similar to the 
odor of crushed peach kernels, can usually 
be detected on the breath of a poisoned 
animal, but this may not always be a 
reliable indication. 

We have seen numerous cases in which 
livestock losses have resulted from eating 
wilted cherry foliage from branches blown 
off, or even entire trees blown down dur- 
ing storms, as for example on the farm 
of Walter Mahuron of Washington county, 
Ind., who lost eight fine animals in this 
strange manner, but losses of this kind are 
merely of passing interest to telephone 
companies. Where the trouble results from 
telephone operations, however, it is an 
entirely different matter. It does seem 
strange that although the dangerous char- 
acter of wild cherry foliage is well known 
in scientific circles and among farmers, it 
is either unknown or unappreciated by tele- 
phone employes. 

We have been informed that among the 
larger and better organized companies 
there is a prevailing rule that all trim- 
mings from trees and brush must be care- 
fully removed, but from our experience 
either this rule is not enforced or does not 
prevail among smaller companies. 

It is believed that many livestock losses 
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can be avoided with financial gain to both 
telephone interests and farmers if the dan- 
ger due to wild cherry trimmings or 
sprouts is carefully called to the attention 
of all who are engaged in the duties of 














Colt Suffering with Cherry Poisoning. Note 
the Drooping Head and Half Closed Eyes. 


Certainly the rule 
trimmed 


keeping the lines clear. 
requiring the removal of all 
material should be rigidly adhered to and, 
when wild cherry trees are removed, it 
should be done in such a manner as to 
avoid the formation of sprouts in places 
accessible to livestock. 


Six Months’ Operating Statement 
of International T. & T. Corp. 

A statement has just been issued giving 
the consolidated income and surplus ac- 
counts of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. and its associated com- 
panies, for the six months ended June 30, 
1927. The earnings from operations for 
the six months ended June 30, 1927, amount 
to $5,736,349.51 as compared with $2,780,- 
194.94 for the same period of 1926. The 
earnings for the present period include the 
net income of All America Cables, Inc.. 
Montevideo Telephone Co., Ltd., and The 
Chili Telephone Co., Ltd., control of which 
was acquired since January 1, 1927. 

Since the close of the period covered by 
the statement, control of two additional 
companies has been acquired, namely the 
Companhia Telephonica Rio Grandense and 
the Sociedad Cooperativa Telefonica 
Nacional which operate telephone systems 
in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, south- 
ern part of Brazil, and in Uruguay, 'e- 
spectively. These companies have a t tal 
of approximately 53,000 stations. 
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USTRIANS possess exceptional charm of 
manner which conquers the good will of all. 
They have a nature in tune with the manifold 

attractions of their country, have added preciously 

to the world’s possessions in music, and have a 

greater share than most people of the spirit which 

we term artistic. 


They specialize in the teaching of crafts and, wherever 
THE there are local industries, schools have been set up to 

DIAL train children, not merely to earn their living, but to 
take an interest in those industries. 





In the face of such meticulous attention to detail it is 
Sy Upwards of 3,500,000 Strowger . 6 ” 
i Automatic Melephones installed easy to understand why Austria turned to ‘‘Strowger 
ul or under construction throughout rather than risk the trials and tribulations incidental 
the world to ‘‘experiments’’ in automatic telephony. 
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Here is shown a multi-frequency ringing 

device being tested by a member of th 

development staff of the Research and 

Development Department. Equipment of ou! 
this type is usually placed under load andfop 
operated for long periods of time in order to 
determine any possible weaknesses or defects. \ 
U 
in 
an 
































When writing to Automatic Blectric Inc.. please mention TELEPHONY 
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yt Leadership Begins ~ 


2lof aboratory 


ngin@\ JEW ideas in the field of automatic telephony are never incorporated 
ge in Strowger design until tested for their usefulness and worked 
gut in practical details by experts thoroughly acquainted with every 
1 andioperating phase of telephone practice. The personnel of the develop- 
aa ment branch of the Research and Development Department of 
Rutomatic Electric Inc. consists of men who have had long experience 

in meeting everyday operating problems and who refuse to consider 


an improvement worthy of adoption until it has demonstrated its 
practicability under everyday operating conditions. 


from the very beginnings of the Strowger Automatic system, the 
development branch has been an important factor in its progress and 
success. Its activities insure the purchaser of Strowger Automatic 
equipment of getting apparatus which has been perfected far beyond 
the experimental stage to the point where it has been tested by 
«xhaustive trial and proven by actual operation to be thoroughly 
practicable and worthy to bear the Strowger trademark. 
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Here and There in TelephoneWork 





The Problem of Moving Poles 
Along Highways. 

While looking through TELEPHONY of 
September 3 I read with much interest 
your editorial concerning poles on or along 
highways. 

As our company has many miles of 
rural lines, I know something about having 
to clear highways of pole lines, for we 
have moved over 100 miles of poles the 
last few years. While I know nothing 
about Texas, the tone of your editorial 
sounds as though some of the pole-using 
companies have bucked on moving, as sug- 
gested by highway engineers or other road 
officials. 

Several years ago I learned that it did 
not pay to cuss and rare around when 
asked or told to move poles. One con- 
tractor said, “Cuss and be damned. If 
you don’t get those poles back, we'll cut 
‘em off and move ’em for you.” I knew 
what that meant; therefore we moved the 
poles without further argument. 

At that time most work was done with 
horses, plows and scrapers. Today, it is 
done with steam shovels and other road 
machinery—and we all know what steam 
shovels do to poles and wire if left in 
the roadway. 

I do not believe that any county or state 
officials will go so far as to order us en- 
tirely off the right-of-way if we properly 
conform to wishes and orders. If the 
state or county claims and has a certain 
width of right-of-way and wants to im- 
prove the road, one had better get the 
tools and gang together P. D. Q. and 
move. Better still, as soon as a company 
hears that a certain road is to be im- 
proved, the plant engineer, or whoever is 
in charge, should at once get in touch 
with the county officials, obtain the re- 
quirements on the distance from center 
that poles will be in the clear and then 
start the job. Most contractors will appre- 
ciate quick work and will grant 
favors in order to hasten the work. 

Before building new leads, or rebuilding 
old ones, ascertain the road right-of-way 
and set poles on the outer edge. If a new 
rural lead is being built, a signed right- 
of-way can be procured for the entire dis- 
tance and poles set, at least on the edge of 
the property. If this is done, it will be a 
long time, if ever, before the line will have 
to be moved at the expense of the 
company. 


some 


Of course, moving to the extreme edge 
of a right-of-way may mean that anchors 
located in yards, fields, ete., will have to 
be paid for. Usually the fee is nominal, 
$5 or $10, but we cannot expect to always 
get by for nothing. We find that one of 
the best things to do is favor county or 


city officials as much as possible. Our 





county engineers will go with us when 
some farmer kicks on poles placed, as he 
thinks, in his field or yard. All roads do 
not take up the entire right-of-way, and 
im some cases poles are inside the fence, 
although on the right-of-way. 

A few days ago the county engineer 
stated that he could not get a clear right- 
of-way along a certain farm because a 
pole, although on the edge of the right- 
of-way where we had been given stakes 
by the engineer, was too short to clear the 
wires over a couple of favorite shade trees. 
The trees in question will never be very 
high so we set a higher pole, pleased the 
farmer, who then granted a clean right- 
of-way to the state, and cemented our 
bond of friendship a little stronger with 
the engineer. Of course, that job cost some 
money, but the good-will gained cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. 

Instances have come up where engineers 
have changed grades, or granted special 
concessions, to avoid disturbing conduits or 
poles that were expensive to move or 
change. 

Of course, none of us knows what the 
future has in store. Main highways are 
being widened more than we ever dreamed 
of, but I believe it will be possible to go 
before state legislatures and have such 
laws enacted as will compensate us for 
moving poles now on the edge of estab- 
lished right-of-ways. 

Toll leads, high tension lines, etc., can 
often be located in other places than on 
the highways, but our rural leads must fol- 
low the highways in order to serve our 
subscribers properly without prohibitive 
costs. 

While I believe it is time that we are 
making some effort to protect ourselves in 
the future, I know that proper cooperation 
with those in charge of road building and 
changing will eliminate a great deal of 
expense and trouble. 

C. W. KuGELMAN, 

Plant Superintendent, The Portsmouth 

Home Telephone Co. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Doings of the Noon Hour Club. 
By JoHn A. BRACKEN. 

“There being no further business before 
the meeting,” said the chairman, “we will 
now have the pleasure of' hearing from Mr. 
Arthur, our local manager. He is well 
known to.us all and needs no introduction, 
so let's tune in.” 

“Mr. Chairman and members,” began 
the manager, “this has been a most inter- 
esting meeting so far, and I regret I have 
not the gift of speech to express all I 
would like to say in behalf of this club; 
but I can at least assure you that I deem 
it an honor and privilege to be here as 
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an honor guest of club today. 

“My position as manager has given me 
an intimate acquaintance and friendly in- 
terest in every one of you, so when your 
chairman invited me to talk to you today, 
I decided to talk only about a matter which 
comes very frequently to my attention, and 
that is the ‘boomer.’ 

You have undoubtedly, 
time, seen in the newspapers and else- 
where, much about big business in some of 
the great centers of industry. We read 
how the particular cities in some sections 
are booming, but unfortunately the papers 
do not tell us so much about it when the 
boom is over and work is slack. 

The boom town is ever-alluring to a 
large number, in that it seemingly offers 
the opportunity to grow with the place. 
To get in on the ground floor, so to speak, 
prompts great numbers to rush to the new 
place, where they will find many others 
who have been attracted in the 
manner. 

If I were to frame a general rule, I 
would say that the best opportunities for 
any one of you are open right here where 
there has been no boom, as the term is 
generally applied to the growth of the so- 
called mushroom communities. 

Here there has been, however, healthy, 
wonderful growth and development for 
many years. In this particular district we 
have shown remarkable progress. The ad- 
vancement is new, and larger central office 
buildings, new switching equipment, im- 
proved station apparatus, extended under- 
ground and aerial cables and other outside 
plant are such that there is just cause for 
pride. 

This company is going to continue to 
grow; make it your choice to grow with 
it. When you do, yours and the company’s 
growth will be mutual. 

Some one once said: ‘It doesn’t matter 
hcw much machinery is required to oper- 
ate a telephone system, or how scien- 
tifically it may have been developed, the 
thing that makes it worth while to the 
public is the human intelligence that keeps 
it going.’ That fits all of us, so don't be 
blind to your opportunities with this 
company. 

If you are made of the right stuff, you'll 
find plenty of room to create something 
for yourself in the job you’ve got. You 
can grow just as big here as you can some- 
where else. 

Learn not to see what may lie dimly at 
2 distance, but to do well what lies clearly 
at hand. Through lack of this belief, men 
without number have given up good posi- 
tions with this company to go ‘somew ere 
else,’ because they were sure that if ‘hey 
could but change their present condi! ons, 
they could succeed. 
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Upon general principles, I would advise 
one to stay where he is, unless he is 
reasonably certain that the change will be 
a betterment. A change is as often for 
the worse as for the better. 

Leaving your present job means a new 
beginning, and the taking of chances with 
the unknown. Therefore, I say, give your 
present position the preference. Do not 
leave until you are positive that there is 
something better for you at some other 
place—and be sure that the better some- 
thing is a good deal better. 


It is easier to make good under known 
cenditions than to win in a new environ- 
ment. It is obvious, all things being equal, 
that your best opportunities in the tele- 
phone business is with us here, where you 
know the people and conditions, although 
prospects for more money may seem 
greater elsewhere. 

Remember, money is not and never can 
be, the chief aim of any life worth living. 
I do not mean to say that we should not 
desire money, because under our present 
form of civilization it is necessary for us 
tc earn money, and in order to earn it, we 
must work for it. . But we should derive 
pleasure from doing so, for the better one 
likes his work and his companions, the 
quicker and easier will be his success. 

There is a necessity for team spirit. The 
company reaps a direct benefit from team 
spirit because of its influence on the cus- 
tomer. Any one who comes into such an 
atmosphere of good-will and friendliness is 
immediately impressed by it, even though 
the feeling is perhaps unconscious. It will 
lessen waste and increase efficiency all 
along the line. 

In closing, let me ask: Are you happy in 
this city? Happy with your work, your 
opportunities, your surroundings, your 
neighbors? I believe you are, but have 
you ever stopped to think that letting 
others know how contented you are would 
be doing the whole community a good 
turn? Go ahead and do some oral boosting 
every time you get the chance. Tell the 
world you're proud to live here and work 
for the telephone company.” 

So saying, the manager resumed _his seat 
amid the applause. Then the chairman 
arose and said: “Boys, before adjourn- 
ment, I want to say that I feel that every 
sentence of Mr. Arthur’s talk cites real 
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facts which every broad-minded man, if he 
gives them serious thought, will recognize 
as the truth. 

“And the message leaves one with only 
one conclusion: that is, despite whatever 
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Mrs. Catherine Leach and Her Home. 

Was the First Operator Employed at the 

Hebron, Neb., Exchange, Using a One-Po- 
sition Magneto Board. 


petty grievances we might have among our- 
selves, after all, we’re really happy to be 
here. If we were not, we would gather 
up our belongings and journey elsewhere 
—and you don’t see any of this gang 
doing that. So we have all the 
reason to tell the world that this 
mighty good place to live and work. 

Let’s prove we have the right spirit—the 
spirit that makes for greater prosperity 
and progressiveness and that, in general, 
keeps a promising future before us. The 
meeting stands adjourned.” 


more 
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New Building of Lincoln T. & T. 
at Hebron, Neb., Opened. 
Considerable ceremony was attached to 
the recent opening of the new building 
erected at Hebron, Neb., by the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. A number of 
executives from headquarters were pres- 
ent, and the first call over the new board 
cut in that night was made by W. D. 

Galbraith, who also 
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distance connection when the original com- 
pany opened its exchange nearly 30 years 
before. 

Mayor Galbraith talked to General Man- 


‘ager Agee at Lincoln, and on behalf of the 


city government and the people of He- 
bron, expressed appreciation of the com- 
pany’s construction of a new building 
equipped with modern facilities. He said 
it would mark one of the most important 
civic improvements the little city has ever 
known, and paid a compliment to Manager 
Jones and his staff of workers. 

In reply, Mr. Agee said that he was 
gratified to know that the people of Hebron 
realized the tangible form that the com- 
pany gave to its interest and faith in the 
community. H. F. McCulla, assistant com- 
mercial superintendent ; M. T. Caster, plant 
superintendent, and District Manager L. P. 
Young used long distance for congratula- 
tory messages. 

The new building is located on North 
Fourth street. It is a one-story, brick- 
faced structure so built that a second story 
can be added. It is modern in every re- 
spect and arrangement, and in keeping 
with the company’s plans for buildings of 
this size. It is heated by hot water. The 
board has an installed capacity of 1,200 
lines with 400 in service to take care of the 
630 subscribers. A large amount of out- 
side work was also done to make service 
conditions perfect. 

Among those who took part in the cut- 
over ceremony was Mrs. Catherine Leach, 
first operator at Hebron, and in whose 
home the first exchange was located, a one- 
pesition magneto board being used. 


This Telephone Business. 
By a Wisconsin Troubleman. 


The telephone business has undergone 
many changes since the war and one fea- 
ture is called “morale.” Morale is a feel- 
ing in every employe of inspired “pep” and 
confidence in his company. Its presence 
in war is essential and its absence is then 
most serious. In the telephone business 
where unusual conditions arise, it becomes 
indispensable; perhaps not so much among 
the clerical forces as among the plant and 
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Make Yourself Expert 
in Telephone Practice 


These five great telephone books 
give you the best and most 
complete idea of what the 
telephony expert must know. 


| See them FREE for ten days 
Mitchell’s 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 


These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

| Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
| telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 


- is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
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traffic department employes of a company. 

The employes of any business may have 
either of two general thoughts concerning 
it: They may consider the business as a 
convenient place to earn a living and there 
is nothing to worry abqut beyond that. 
Certain duties must be performed, and 5 
o'clock cannot come any too soon. The 
other class, in which there are all too few, 
may take a great pride in their job and 
company and will strive to promote its in- 
terests as well as their own. They want 
to be known as employes of “our local 
telephone company” which they consider as 
the best in the world. 

This feeling is good morale and desir- 
able in comparison to the attitude assumed 
by the clock watchers. The men holding 
the higher official positions are more apt 
to feel the urge to work hard for the 
company, aside from just drawing their 
salaries, than those under them. Being in 
charge, they feel their responsibility and, 
so as to continue enjoying their good sal- 
aries, see to it that the worker performing 
the manual labor does his work to their 
satisfaction. 

One thing that should head the list is 
the equitable treatment of employes. The 
employe who does the best work should 
receive the largest rewards. Words of 
commendation now and then will go far in 
keeping up morale until the business can 
promote the best man to a position with 
some increase in salary. 

If favoritism on the part of anyone in 
authority is evidenced, a slipshod, “I 
should worry” attitude is quickly generated 
among those who are unjustly treated. 
Closing of one eye to what son-in-law or 
brother does, while a domineering attitude 
is maintained to all others, will only result 
in a general breakdown of morale. 

To further morale, adequate tools must 
be provided. If a nearby company has 
tools and enough men to do every job, 
while you have little help and few tools, 
the men are licked from the start, and 
they know it. 

Sound organization is important. Every- 
body must know what he is responsible for 
and allowed to do it. Usurping of author- 
ity by the official next above the one dele- 
gated to perform certain duties, will only 
result in a general breakdown of ‘morale 
which passes along to those farther down 
the scale. If duties are clearly defined to 
each man, undoubtedly he will perform 
them to the best of his ability if equitable 
treatment and recognized performance is 
the policy. 

It is rarely possible for executives to su- 
pervise every detail. Therefore, a group 
of superintendents, managers, and bosses 
are needed. Some regard to years of ser- 
vice, ability, education, and the morale dis- 
played by any individual should be a fac- 
tor in the selection of this group. Yet, 
how many organizations shut their eyes to 
their immediate relatives? 

Morale in a machine shop is important, 
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but not nearly as much as in the telephone 
business. If, in the machine. shop, errors 
are made and corrected, there is no loss 
of prestige so long as the product is the 
same. However, if we, of the telephone 
industry, make a slight error leading to a 
mixup of lines or calls, grave conse- 
quences often result. 

Accident prevention methods have had 
much to do in making telephone jobs at- 
tractive. With the proper morale dis- 
played, no company should experience any 
difficulty in getting a desirable class of 
employes. A careless workman or acci- 
dent repeater should be gotten rid of 
quickly, otherwise public opinion, openly 
expressed, will ruin the morale to a cer- 
tain degree. 

These are necessarily negative meas- 
ures. What is desired is a spirit of cour- 
age, ambition, and solidarity among the 
whole force. This will develop after the 
prerequisites are taken care of. The com- 
pany then turns out good service. Its 
reputation and income mounts accordingly. 
Under these conditions employes feel con- 
tented and confident. They have their 
troubles, of course, but they will have the 
psychology of victory instilled in them. 

The traffic, commercial, and plant de- 
partments are all affected. It is easy for 
any one of them to fall into a rut; and if 
they go very far down hill, the other de- 
partments are affected. A good wire plant 
and poor operating never go together. If 
the outside plant is poor, the operating gets 
poorer through aggravation; subscribers 
take it out on the commercial department 
when paying bills, and the morale of the 
whole force is lowered. 

The mental or emotional condition of 
the employes plays an important part in 
the determination of morale level. In 
every organization there are usually one 
cr two officials who are promoters of spe- 
cious optimism. The result they seek is 
good, but the trouble lies in that they shoot 
too much “hot air” instead of analyzing. 
They talk courage, good-will and vague 
promotions without taking the necessary 
steps. 

The quality of morale is really vital and 
executives of telephone companies, large 
or small, should consider ways and means 
of getting it, and keeping it forever after. 


Personalizing the Telephone 
Operator. 
By M. A. BartLetr. 


A queer thing to do—that! How can 
one “personalize” a human being? It does 
sound, I admit, as if someone had made a 
bad choice of words; still— 

How many people answering the tele- 
phone consider the operator more than a 
voice, a speaking mechanical part of tele- 
phone conversation? The operator might 
almost as well be the plug, the receiver, 
or the mouthpiece. So much a part of 
the telephone system is she that she has 
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become that, and only that and nothing 
more. 

Why else is it that telephone users feel 
free to express their feeling in unkind 
language whenever some little slip is made? 
Would they do it if they were talking face 
to face with the girl at the switchboard? 
Of course not! But, to them, she is just 
a part of the machinery, just as is a spark- 
plug in an automobile. 

In an effort to drive home to telephone 
users the personality of the girl at the 
switchboard, to, in other words, “person- 
alize” the voice that answers you when 
you lift your receiver, the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. in- 
cluded in its August statements a three- 


inch by six-inch stuffer, showing an 
attractive, smiling-faced operator “on the 
job.” 


“Thank you!” was the message in the 
white space below the mouthpiece in front 
of the attractive young lady. 

The message, printed in fac-simile of 
feminine handwriting, continued: “I would 
like to thank you personally for the 
friendly cooperation which makes it pos- 
sible for me to serve you. I can't, of 
course, but I will try to put my real 
thanks into the service. Your telephone 
operator.” 

At the center foot was the Bell system 
signature of the company. 

The message was brief but to the point. 
It was distinctly feminine in content as 
well as in handwriting. And above it all 
was a girl you would like to meet—a girl 
to whom you would think long before you 
would speak discourteously—a girl whom 
you knew instinctively was ready to serve, 
and serve well. It was an excellent idea 
to personalize that voice received through 
wires. 


Method of Protecting Poles from 
Breakage by Automobiles. 

We are at present using a method which 
has been a considerable saving to us in cor- 
ner poles, and might also be to some other 
company. 

When a corner pole is broken off by 4 
car, there is frequently a stub left. This 
we saw off about four feet high and leave 
for a “bumper,” setting the new pole back 
and clear of the stub, and haking the top 
into line. 

Our experience has shown that the stub 
will stand a much harder shock than the 
pole. 

B. R. Sage, Manager. 
Central Lake, Mich. 
Traverse Bays Telephone Co. 


Images Transmitted by Invisible 
Rays in Noctovision System. 
During the recent meetings at Leeds, 
England, of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science demonstra 
tions were presented of noctovision, 4 
modification made by John L. Baird, the 
Scottish inventor, of his television syste™ 
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When the noctovision apparatus is used, 
the subject whose image is to be trans- 
mitted sits in total darkness. In reality he 
is bathed in invisible infra-red rays. His 
image appears on the screen at the receiv- 
ing end in a flickering, rosy glow, strongly 
reminiscent of the first moving pictures. 
The features are recognizable, but the 
infra-red rays produce a certain amount 
of distortion in color values. 

As in television, in which the person at 
the transmitting end sits in the glare of 
at ordinary artificial light, the eye is 
tricked. What may be called a slicing and 
chopping machine, optically reduces the re- 
flection of the face to tens of thousands 
ot fragments. 

Each fragment is converted into the 
electric impulse. At the receiving end the 
impulses are reconverted into light frag- 
ments, each of which is placed in its cor- 
rect position on the screen. This process 
occurs with almost instantaneous rapidity, 
so that the eye does not realize that it is 
assembling an optical mosaic and accepting 
it as a whole. 

There is reason why total darkness 
should reign in the transmitting room 
when the infra-red rays are used for noc- 
tovision. Mr. Baird seats his subject in 
the inky gloom simply to drive home the 
point that their counterfeit presentments 
are being sent by invisible rays. 


District Meetings in Progress 
Over State of Oklahoma. 
Thirteen district meetings, being held by 
the telephone division, Oklahoma Utilities 
Association, in every section of the state, 
opened: at Sulphur, August 27, and will 
continue in a series until September 17. 
Methods of improving the efficiency of 
telephone plants and of the service rendered 
the subscribers have a foremost place in 

the discussions at each meeting. 


The meeting at McAlester, August 29, 
was attended by about 35 telephone people 
and the one at Poteau, August 30, by 53 
people, the enrollment including a number 
of citizens of the town. 


Those who attended the Poteau meeting 
were entertained at a noonday luncheén of 
the Rotary Club of Poteau as special 
guests of John P. Youmans of Poteau, 
manager, Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co. Representatives of the citizens and 
the telephone division made short talks at 
the noonday meeting. 

Other meetings included Coweta, Sep- 
tember 1; Kaw City, September 5; Hom- 
iny, September 6 and Garber, September 7. 


Hamburg and Buenos Aires Talk 
Over Radio Telephone. 

A special cable dispatch from Hamburg, 
Germany, states that wireless telephone 
Communication was established with 
Buenos Aires from 8:30 to 9 o'clock 
August 26. 
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Don’t Waste Time 
Doing the Same 
Job Twice 


Splice Once With a National Sleeve 
and Your Job’s Done for All Time 











N line construction work time is a valuable asset. Doing work over 

means wasted time. Repairing line breaks at broken joints means 

not only lost time but interrupted service. Investigation and 
experience has shown that most of the line trouble experienced by 
Utility Companies in the past, under the old system of splicing, has 
been traced directly or indirectly to defective joints. 





National Splicing Sleeves have proven to be a complete remedy for 
this trouble. All joints are uniform, tensile strength is added to the 
wire, air and moisture have no effect, in every way National Sleeves 
render the highest service for this type of construction work —they 
are quicker, better, stronger, more efficient and economical than any 
other method of making joints. Write today for samples and prices. 






The NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
$100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohie 


It is a mark of distinction to say, ‘‘I saw it in TELBPHONY.” 










































Fire Hits Exchange—Hustle Begins 


Service Restoration First Thought in Manager’s Mind—Replacing Temporary 
Equipment—New Equipment of Ainsworth Telephone Co,, Ainsworth, Nebr., 
Following Fire in Exchange Building Ordered, Installed and Cut Over in 14 Days 


Sales Engineer, Stromberg- 


On the evening of Thursday, May 26, 
the Ainsworth Telephone Co. of Ains- 
worth, Neb., suffered practically a com- 
plete loss of its central office equipment by 
fire. J. E. Rolston, the manager, was in 
Cody, Nebr., at the time. By riding 
through freights and other vehicles too 





Rear View of Switchboard of Ainsworth Telephone Co., Showing 
One Gate Closed and One Open. 


numerous to mention, he arrived in Ains- 
worth early Friday morning to view the 
remains. 

As the operating room was completely 
destroyed, it was necessary to provide some 
type of temporary service at once. An 


By P. Winemiller, 


cld magneto switchboard was secured 
from Dallas, S. D., and placed in service 
by the morning of May 29, service being 
rendered to business houses, doctors, etc. 

Upon hearing of the fire, C. W. Lemont, 
the Stromberg-Carlson Nebraska _repre- 


sentative, got in touch with Mr. Rolston ~ 


and accompanied 
him to Kansas 
City, arriving there 
Sunday morning, 
May 29. Mr. Rol- 
having had 
considerable ex- 
perience with 
Stromberg-Carlson 
equipment, did not 
hesitate long to 
place his order for 
complete new cen- 
tral office appa- 
ratus of the re- 
cently developed 
junior multiple 
type. 

Specifications and 
contracts were 
drawn up Sunday 
and complete infor- 
mation sent to the 
Rochester office of 
the Stromberg-Carlson company by air 
mail, Monday, May 30, arriving in 
Rochester Tuesday morning, May 31. 
Complete shipment of all apparatus, in- 
cluding a 400-line, two-position junior 
multiple switchboard, relay racks, cable 
racks, cables, ring- 


ston, 








Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cable and Relay Racks, Converters, Charg- 
ing Equipment and Power Panel of Ains- 
worth Telephone Co., Ainsworth, Neb. 


ing machines, etc., made Friday, 
June 3. 

Competent installers were on the ground 
and the telephone company cut over to the 
new central office equipment Friday, June 
10, just 14 days after the fire. 

One of the reasons why this new equip- 
ment was shipped and installed in such 
short order is the fact that the Stromberg- 


Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. has stand- 


was 























New Stromberg-Carison Junior Multiple Switchboard Immediately After Being Put in Service at Ainsworth, Neb. In Group Are 
Who Put the Equipment in Place in Record Time.—Central Office Building of the Ainsworth Telephone Co. 
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ardized on the junior multiple switchboard. 
This switchboard is carried in stock, wired 
and ready for shipment, except for minor 
modifications to meet the needs of the 
particular exchange. In this case, the only 
changes that were necessary were the in- 
stallation of proper keys for four-party 
harmonic service. 

The sections are unit type with flush 
sides, so that additional sections may be 
added as required. On a three-panel mul- 
tiple basis, provision is made for an ulti- 
mate of 600 central energy lines. All cord 
circuits are of the four universal repeating 
coil type, thus allowing one of these 
switchboards to be placed in service in 
practically any telephone exchange of 600 
lines or less. 

While we all regret the loss which the 
Ainsworth Telephone Co. has suffered, we 
also feel called upon to congratulate the 
company and Mr. Rolston on the splendid 
new equipment which is now in operation. 
There are two sections of junior multiple 
switchboard, equipped with 400 central 
energy city lines, 60 lamp-ended rural lines, 
30 full universal cord circuits with indi- 
vidual four-party ringing keys, complete 
new office cable, relay racks, relay bays, 
karmonic ringing machines, etc. 


Six Killed Stringing Telephone 
Wires Under High Tension. 

Thirty-three thousand volts of electricity 
killed five men in a blinding flash near 
Dubois, Pa., September 1. A few mo- 
rmients later another man gave his life try- 
ing to save them. 

Only two members of a crew of eight 
employes of the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Corp., which set out to string a tele- 
Phone line under high tension wires near 
Timlin, Jefferson County, returned to re- 
count the deaths of six. 

The party left Punxsutawney during the 
morning to string a private telephone line 
tor the Pennsylvania company. One of 
the men, in trying to aid the men caught 
hy the charged wires, was himself shocked 
and died later. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 12—Coppe-— 
Easy; electrolytic, spot and futures, 
13.12%c. Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, 
$62.75; November, $62.25. Iron—Steady 
and unchanged. Lead—Quiet; spot, 6.25c. 
Zinc—Steady ; East St. Louis, spot and fu- 
tures, 6.25c. Antimony—Spot 11.50c. 


Citizens’ Company at Holden, Mo., 
Transferred. 

(he Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Holden, Mo., has been sold to the Com- 
monweaith Telephone Co. a holding cor- 
poration which owns the Central Missouri 
Home Telephone Co. The price paid for 
the company was about $18,000. 
According to the contract, the transfer 
inciudes all the property of the Mutual 


It is a mark of distinction to say, 
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company. This will be taken over by the 
Commonwealth company arid made part of 
the Home telephone system. It is expected 
that the amalgamation, as far as public 
service is concerned, will be completed by 
October 24. 





All Telephones in Ft. Smith, Ark., 


Are Now Dials. 

Mayor Parker, of Ft. Smith, Ark., was 
the first person to send a call through on 
the new step-by-step dial system put in 
service in that city by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. on _ the 
August 20. 


Ft. Smith is now servéd wholly by dial 


night of 
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telephones, and with the intensive pro- 
gram set up for training the subscribers 
in the use of the dials, together with the 
installation of the newest equipment for 
step-by-step dial operation, the new system 
is working excellently. 

The installation of the new system cost 
approximately $750,000. This cost included 
$118,000 for the new dial office building, 
$17,000 for the ground, $400,000 for the 
dial machines, $54,000 for replacing the 
old telephones with dial type instruments 
and $161,000 for rebuilding the 
plant. 

Of the 1,180,000 telephones in the terri- 
tory of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., about 275,000 are dial stations. 
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Method of Using The West Test Set 


DIRECTION OF TROUBLE 








LINE 












TEST CLIP 






LISTEN IN RECEIVER 
FOR TONE WHEN TURN- 
ING GENERATOR. 


NOTE -WHEN TESTING OWN GROUNDED 
CIRCUITS PUT CLIP TO A GOOD GRD. 
INSTEAD OF LINE 


TONE 


LINE 





FINOER COIL. 
CLAMPED TO 
LINE. 


PRESS" BUTTON AND TURN 
GENERATOR TO USE LIGHT. 


PRESS T BUTTON ONLY WHEN 
TALKING IN TRANSMITTER. 


DO NOT PRESS BUTTONS 
WHEN USING FINDER COL. 


-— TRANSMITTER. 


Re 





The essential part of the West Test Set is the small finder 
coil which can be conveniently hung on the line or clamped over 


an insulated wire. 


It is by the 


use of the finder coil that a line- 


man can tell, upon turning the generator crank and listening in 


the receiver for the tone, 
trouble. 


the direction and distance to the 
Tests are made without opening the circuit. One man 


alone can make all tests without the aid of the main office. No 
batteries, vibrators or buzzers are used to supply the tone. 














The West Test Set locates trouble 
with speed and precision that would be 
impossible with any other method. 


Weighs less than 10 pounds. 
Write us today for full details. 


State and 64th Streets, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


LICENSEE ~~ a aciaaaa 


TheWest Test Set 


“I saw it in TELEPHONY.” 

































































































































































Personal and Biographical Notes 





John Lee, of London, England, who 
has joined the telephone interests asso- 
ciated with the Automatic Telephone 
manufacturing group, has had a long and 
varied career in the British post office, 
from which he retired in June. He joined 
the British post office staff in 1883 as a 
telegraphist and passed through the vari- 
ous stages at Liverpool up to the rank of 
assistant superintendent. 

At the time that public interest in tele- 
phones was aroused and the post office took 
over the long distance telephony from the 
National Telephone Co., Mr. Lee became 
long distance (trunk) exchange manager 
in Liverpool. At a later stage he was 
transferred to the headquarters staff in 
London and became traffic manager. He 
was sent to India on railway telegraph 
business and afterwards was one of a dele- 
gation of four who visited the United 
States in 1911 to study telephone organiza- 
tion before the whole of the telephones 
passed to the state in England in 1913. 

It is significant that, of the three sur- 
viving members of that delegation, one is 
now engineer-in-chief of the British post 
office (Col. T. F. Purves) and the other is 
Mr. Lee’s successor as controller of the 
central telegraph office, London (J. Stuart 
Jones). Mr. Lee held the controllership 
for eight years. He saw the whole de- 
velopment of long distance government 
cables and long distance imperial wireless. 

Mr. Lee served on committees which 
have become historic, including the high 
speed telegraph committee and the imperial 
wireless committee. He has been a dele- 
gate at many international conferences and 
was chief British delegate at the great con- 
ference in Paris of 1925 where he also was 
president of the Réglement commission. 
He has written two books having particu- 
lar reference to telephones and telegraphs, 
one on “The Economics of Telegraphs and 
Telephones” and one on “Modern Tele- 
graph Practice,” while he was one of the 
editorial board of “The Telegraph and 
Telephone Journal.” He was created a 
commander of “the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire” in 1923. 

In private life Mr. Lee is well known as 
a student of industrial organization. He is 
a master of arts and was one of the first 
to take the degree of master of commercial 
science. He has lectured on his favorite 
subject at Cambridge University and for 
numerous learned bodies in England. About 
a dozen books stand to his name on differ- 
ent aspects of social and economic life. He 
is editing a large “Dictionary of Industrial 
Administration” for Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons and is a regular contributor to lead- 
ing journals in England. 

It is his aim, as he said recently in an 
article, “to discover, if I can, the relation 





between telephone and telegraph progress 
and the general social and economic prog- 
ress of mankind, not forgetting that no 
technical progress can be a permanent 
benefit which is not associable with human 
progress.” 

Philip C. Staples, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations and per- 

















John Lee, Who Had a Long and Varied 
Career with the British Post Office, Has 
Joined the Telephone Interests As- 
sociated with the Automatic 
Telephone Manufacturing 
Group. 


sonnel for The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and associated companies, and 
formerly division manager for the tele- 
phone company in Pittsburgh, on Septem- 
ber 1 became vice-president in charge of 
operations for that company, succeeding 
Chester I. Barnard. 

Mr. Staples began his telephone career 
in Baltimore as a salesman for the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. after 
having received his education at Harvard 
University. His association with the 
Pennsylvania Bell company dates from 
March, 1909, when he became chief clerk 
tc the Atlantic Coast division manager. 

He was successively publicity manager, 
Pittsburgh division manager, Philadelphia 
division manager, assistant to the president, 
and, since September of 1920, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations and 
personnel. 

Hobart C. Young succeeds P. C. 
Staples as vice-president in charge of pub- 
lic relations and personnel for the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and asso- 
ciated companies. Mr. Young completed 
his education at Cornell and entered the 
service of the telephone company at Pitts- 
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burgh in 1910, and a few years later had 
reached the position of district manager in 
Erie. 

In 1919 he was transferred to Philadel- 
phia as editor of the Telephone News. 
Three years later he was made executive 
assistant and a short time afterwards be- 
came commercial manager for the Phila- 
delphia districts. When the eastern area, 
including suburban Philadelphia, South 
Jersey and Delaware was formed, he was 
made general commercial manager, which 
position he held until September 1. 

Obituary. 

Guy Rhodes, a telephone line foreman 
cf Parker, S. D., was killed recently when 
the line on which he was working at 
Hurley came in contact with a high voltage 
electric light wire. 

Mr. Rhodes was about 42 years of age 
and had been a resident of Parker most 
of his life, having been employed there as 
line foreman for the Steninger Telephone 
Co., which was sold to the Dakota Public 
Service Co. on November 1, 1926, for 19 
years. 

He is survived by his wife and three 
sons, his parents and one sister, who also 
live at Parker, and three brothers. 


Colonel Charles J. Glidden, telephone 
and aeronautical pioneer, died at his home 
in Boston, Mass., on September 11, after 
an illness of more than a month. 

Colonel Glidden at one time controlled 
one-sixth of the Bell telephone system in 
the United States. When he retired in 
1900, he became interested in automobiles, 
and later in aeronautics. 

Colonel Glidden started his career in 
1873 as manager of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Telegraph Co. In 1876 he inaugurated 
telephone experiments with Alexander 
Graham Bell between Boston and Man- 
chester, N. H. He built private lines in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire and in 
1877 secured in Lowell, his birthplace, the 
first subscriber in the world to an ex- 
change system. 


He organized and was president and 
treasurer of several New England and 
western telephone companies. In 1901, 
after he became interested in the develop- 
ment of automobiles and aerial transpor- 
tation, he made the first automobile trip 
around the world. It covered 46,528 miles 
and took him into 39 countries. In 1900 he 
founded the Glidden Tours. 

The Aerial Transportation Co., the 
first of its kind, was organized by Colone! 
Glidden to operate a line of airships b« 
tween New York and Boston. 

Colonel Glidden made 42 _ballo 
ascensions in the United States and for 
in England. He later took an active pat! 
in flying. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Bold-Faced Type Directories List- 
ings to be Discontinued. 

The California Railroad Commission has 
dismissed the complaint of California 
Fireproof Storage.Co. against the Southern 
California Telephone Co. in which repara- 
tion was asked in the amount of all charges 
collected in excess of $1 per month from 
the complainant for printing his name in 
bold-faced, black type in the telephone 
directory alphabetical listing issued by de- 
fendant. 

It was on complaint of California Fire- 
proof Storage Co. against the railroad 
commission that the California Supreme 
Court issued a writ of mandate requiring 
the railroad commission to assume juris- 
diction over advertising rates in telephone 
directories. The commission subsequently 
entertained the complaint of the California 
Fireproof Storage Co. against the South- 
ern California Telephone Co., including a 
demand for reparation, which is now dis- 
missed by the commission. 

In a separate order the railroad com- 
mission authorized the Southern California 
Telephone Co. and other telephone com- 
panies to discontinue bold-face listings in 
the alphabetical listing of directories. 


Southern New England Company 
Raises Rates in Connecticut. 
Telephone subscribers in Connecticut 

were notified September 1 by the Southern 

New England Telephone Co. of an in- 

crease in service rates effective in the 

October billing. Rates for toll service are 

not affected. 

The company will increase rates for 
service largely on what are termed resi- 
dence, business and message service. The 
increases vary in the various exchanges 
from 25 cents on residence telephones to 
$3.50 on professional individual lines. The 
estimated added revenue will be $485,000 a 


year. 


Diversified Investments, Inc., Asks 
Approval of Missouri Purchases. 
Diversified Investments, Inc., of Kansas 

City, through its general counsel, L. E. 

Durham, has filed application with the 

Missouri Public Service Commission for 

authority to buy and hold all of the capital 

Stock of three Missouri telephone com- 

panies, as follows: 

Columbia Telephone Co., of Columbia, 
which has a capital of $300,000 in addition 
to |,500 shares of non-par value common 
Stock, 

The Macon Telephone Co. of Macon, 
wit) total capital stock of $75,000. 


The Missouri Telephone Co. with a 
capital stock of $100,000. The company 
operates exchanges at Centralia, Sturgeon 
and Clark. 


To Resume “Time of Day” Service 
in Chicago with Charges. 


Application to reinstate the “time of 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to the Lllinois 
Commerce Commission on August 31. If 
the commission approves it, the service 
will be available 24 hours a day from any 
telephone in the city, and any one picking 
up a telephone will be able to get an 
answer to the question: “What is the time, 
please ?” 


day” service in Chicago was made by the The telephone company proposes 
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Check Cords on 
These Three Points... 


There are only three governing 
factors that make cord value—mate- 
rial, manufacturing equipment, labor. 


Every last bit of raw material enter- 
ing into the manufacture of Runzel- 
Lenz cords is purchased on a quality 
basis regardless of price and all incom- 
ing raw material is carefully checked 
by our laboratory. 


During our specialization of more 
than a quarter of a century in cord 
manufacture we have developed our 
own machinery that assures excellence 
and uniformity of output and the low- 
est possible manufacturing cost com- 
patible with quality. 


The Runzel-Lenz factory personnel 


‘ consists of men and women who have 


been with us for years and are con- 
scientious experts in their lines. 


The result of this alliance of the 
best material, the best methods and 
the best labor in the Runzel-Lenz fac- 
tory guarantees to you cords that are 
the greatest value you can get tor 
your money. Every inch of Runzel- 
Lenz cord is carefully tested before 
shipment. Specify Runzel-Lenz cords 
and you solve your cord problem. 


RUNZEL-LENZ 




















ELECTRIC MFG. CO. | 


1751 N. Western Ave. 


CHICAGO | 
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charge 5 cents, the usual rate for any local 
call, for the service. In this way, it is 
pointed out, the cost will be paid by those 
who use the service and it will not be a 
burden, financially or otherwise, for the 
regular telephone traffic to bear. Announce- 
ment when the new service is to start will 
be made as soon as permission for it is 
granted. 

Free time service was discontinued sev- 
eral years ago when the “time of day” 
traffic became a financial burden to the 
company. 


Minnesota Commission Authorizes 
Increased! Rates at Bagley. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has authorized the Clover 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates at 
Bagley. Following are the old and new 
net monthly rates of the company, to be 
placed in effect as of October 1: 


Old. New. 
$3.00 


Individual -line, business..... $2.50 F 
Two-party line, business..... ... 2.50 
Individual line, residence..... 1.50 1.75 
Two-party line, residence.... 1.25 shy 
Four-party line, residence.... ... 1.25 
Rural multi-party, business, 

| IE re ere iar 2.00 
Rural multi-party, business, 

MEE phodiusss cee Rect) bes 2.25 
Rural multi-party, residence, 

SS ESR 1.00 1.50 
Rural multi-party, residence, 

SENG eihawighoccccincs oz 1.75 
Business extensions.......... 50 50 
Rural switching............. 41% *7.20 
Desk set equipment, local or 

rural residence (additional) ... 25 





*Gross. 

Rural rates payable quarterly in advance 
with a discount of 75 cents if paid on or 
before the 20th day of the first month of 
the quarter; 50 cents if paid on or before 
the 20th day of the second month of the 
quarter, and 25 cents if paid on or before 
the 20th day of the third month of the 
quarter in which the service is rendered. 

Connecting company rates payable an- 
nually in advance with a discount of $1.20 
if paid within the first month of the 12 
months for which bill is rendered. 


At the hearing, the applicant amended 
its application for rural switching service 
from $10.20 per year gross to $7.20 per 
year gross, with a discount of $1.20 if paid 
within the first month of the twelve 
months for which the bill is rendered. 

The Clover Telephone Co. is now ren- 
dering limited service to its patrons. On 
week days the office is closed from 11 p. 
m. to 7 a. m. and on Sundays from 11 
p. m. to 8 a. m. No calls can be received 
during these hours. No telegrams can be 
sent or received from 6 p. m. until 9 a. m. 
from the Western Union office. Testimony 
was offered to show that there was neces- 
sity for continuous service at Bagley. The 
applicant agreed to furnish 24-hour service 
when the new rates are placed in effect on 
October 1. 

During the years 1925 and 1926, the 
Clover Telephone Co. was unable to earn 
sufficient revenue. from the present rates to 
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meet the necessary operating expenses and 
depreciation and provide a_ reasonable 
return upon the investment in the 
property. 

An inventory and appraisal of the tele- 
phone property was submitted at the hear- 
ing which showed the reproduction cost 
new to be $49,880:47, and the reproduction 
cost new depreciated, $38,335.51. The sta- 
tistical department applied units to the 
same inventory and found the reproduction 
cost new to be $36,454.04 and the repro- 
duction cost new depreciated, $28,087.27. 

The annual operating revenues under the 
present rates for the year 1926 were 
$6,438.98 and the operating expenses, in- 
cluding taxes but exclusive of depreciation, 
$5,150.13, leaving a net income of $1,288.85. 

The estimated annual operating revenues 
under the petitioned rates are $8,670.96, 
the operating expenses, including taxes but 
exclusive of depreciation, $5,150.57, yield- 
ing a net income of $3,520.39. 

The commission was of the opinion that 
the petitioned rate for rural business serv- 
ice is excessive and a modified rate was 
authorized for this service. 

The approved rates will provide an esti- 
mated annual operating revenue of $8,- 
343.96; the estimated operating expenses, 
including taxes but exclusive of deprecia- 
tion, are $5,135.86, which will leave a net 
income available for depreciation and 
return of $3,208.10. 

Upon review of the facts, the commis- 
sion found that the present rates are un- 
reasonable, that the petitioned rates are un- 
reasonable, and that the schedule of rates 
authorized is fair and reasonable and will 
yield sufficient revenue to provide for the 
necessary operating expenses, depreciation, 
and a fair return upon a fair value of the 
property. 
Company at MHancock, Minn., 

Authorized to Increase Rates. 

The Hancock Telephone Exchange Asso- 
ciation has been authorized by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
to increase its schedule of rates at 
Hancock. 

Following are the old rates and the new 
net monthly rates, which go: into effect as 
of October 1: 





Old. New. 

Individual line, business...... $2.00 $2.50 

Individual line, residence..... 1.25 1.50 
Extension stations—business or 

NE S535: Rupotas Rant ae 50 50 


Rural switching (per annum) 4.00 4.75 


The Hancock Telephone Exchange Asso- 
ciation is a corporation operating a local 
exchange serving 174 town stations and 
291 rural stations on a switching basis. 

During the past, the company has been 
maintaining its property with a part time 
man who was not always available, with 
the result that frequently, service inter- 
ruptions extended over a_ considerable 
period of time before the necessary repairs 


could be made. The company desires and 
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-is about to employ a permanent trouble- 


man which will add approximately $840 
per annum to its operating expenses for 
labor. Compensation and public liability 
insurance is now being carried which will 
further increase the operating expenses by 
the amount of the premium on this class 
of insurance. 

The operating revenues for the year 1926 
were $4,485.09, the total operating expenses, 
including taxes and uncollectibles but ex- 
clusive of depreciation, $3,644.81, leaving 
a net income available for depreciation and 
return of $840.28. The book value of the 
company’s property as of December 31, 
1926, was $7,941.38. The estimated annual 
operating revenues at the petitioned rates 
are $5,595.00, the estimated operating ex- 
penses, including taxes and uncollectibles 
but exclusive of depreciation, $4,608.06, 
leaving a net income available for deprecia- 
tion and return of $986.94. 

Upon review of the facts, the commis- 
sion found that the present rates were un- 
reasonable and that the rates petitioned 
for are reasonable and will not yield more 
than sufficient revenue to provide for the 
necessary operating expenses, depreciation, 
and a fair return upon the investment. 


Makes No Reports to Stockholders; 
Manager Too Busy. 

Complaint has been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission by 
L. B. Fenner, an attorney representing a 
number of stockholders of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Co., of Taylor, in which it is 
charged that the officers have not made 
any reports to the stockholders for eight 
or nine years, that the company’s lines are 
getting in bad shape and service has be- 
come demoralized. 

The stockholders tell Mr. Fenner that 
they suspect the officers are paying them- 
selves exorbitant salaries, and thus using 
all the revenue and neglecting maintenance. 
He asks that the commission send a man 
tc Taylor to investigate. 

The company has been making reports 
regularly to the commission, and they indi- 
cate that its rates are inadequate and that 
its revenues are not sufficient to maintain 
the property. The only officer who draws 
any salary is S. D. Copps, the manager, 
who draws down $1,500 a year. 

The commission’s accounting department 
has had trouble with E. E. Satterfield, the 
secretary, in getting him to conform, in his 
accounts, with the system prescribed by the 
commission. Mr. Satterfield writes on a 
letterhead that shows he is county assessor, 
county clerk, register of deeds and clerk 
of the district court, and he sets down in 
emphatic terms that he has no time to 
follow all the folderol, for his small com- 
pany, that the department prescribes. 
Complaint Dismissed; Complai::- 

ing Company Purchased. 

The complaint of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Preston, against the 
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Southeast Nebraska Telephone Co., of 
Falls City, made to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission, has been dismissed. 
It was claimed that the latter company 
was encroaching on the rural territory of 
the former, and was actuated by a desire 
to force the company to sell out at a 
ridiculously low figure. 

The Southeast company denied this, and 
said that it was constantly besieged by 
patrons of the Farmers company to take 
it on because the service conditions had 
been growing steadily worse. 

The situation was cleaned up by the pur- 
chase of the Farmers company by the 
Falls City corporation. This includes about 
150 stations, and these will all be served 
from Falls City. Preston is a small town 
seven miles distant. 


Court Says Commission’s Judg- 
ment Should Be Final. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has re- 
afirmed its position with respect to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission as 
a constitutionally-created body, and its 
right to make final orders in matters be- 
fore it. 

The Missouri Pacific bought a belt line 
in Omaha that had been supplying team- 
track service to business men located on its 
lines. After it took charge it refused to 
switch the cars of any other road onto 
these team tracks, claiming them to be 
private property. The commission held 
that they were part of the facilities offered 
the public. 

The railroad company appealed to the 
supreme court. That tribunal has just 
handed down a decision to the effect that 
where the railway commission clearly has 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of any 
controversy, its findings will not be dis- 
turbed when there is sufficient evidence in 
the record to sustain them. The court 
says that it will not substitute its own 
judgment upon the facts for the judgment 
of the commissioners in matters committed 
to its care. 





Officers Acted on Charges With- 
out Stockholders’ Authority. 

Officers of the Bartley Mutual Tele- 
Phone Co. tell the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, answering the complaint 
of E. J. White, that they had no authority 
from the stockholders to ask and secure 
from the commission the right to charge 
gross and net rates; that their action was 
Justified by sound business judgment and 
methods; and that they had practically to 
choose between asking for higher rates 
from everybody, or adopting a plan calcu- 
lated to hustle up collections and thus 
make revenues meet receipts. 

The officers brought their books with 
them, and an interesting situation devel- 
oped. The gross and net rate method is 
Practically standard with the commission, 
Which has invariably granted requests for 
authority to put the rates in force without 


It is a mark of distinction to say, 
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a hearing because it represents good busi- 
ness, but the Bartley company officers, out 
of a desire to remain on cordial relations 
with their patrons, had amplified it so that 
in their case a subscriber may pay either 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or yearly 
in advance. 

This leaves it optional with the sub- 
scriber to change his mind any time during 
the year as to which method he will follow 
by doing the changing in time to take ad- 
vantage of the discount for advance pay- 
ments. He may start out on a monthly 
basis, and change to any of the other 


plans, the only penalty being that he must 
pay the gross rate for the period of his 
hesitancy. 

The officers said that this plan had 
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worked out very nicely, and that even Mr. 
White had taken advantage of the plan to 
slip in at the last moment and get his 
discount. 

The company filed with the commission 
a complaint against the Cambridge Tele- 
phone Co., it having discovered during a 
recent free-for-all hearing in southwestern 
Nebraska on free telephone service that 
this company had been collecting tolls on 
messages that involved the use of the toll 
line between Cambridge and _ Bartley, 
owned by the latter, and had not accounted 
for them. They ask that they be ordered 
to do so in the future. 

There is a great deal of free service 
between half a dozen or more towns, but 
the Cambridge company, it is charged, has 
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been collecting where a person entitled to 
free service from some other point has 
called up his home town from Cambridge. 


Charged Cost of Set in Expense of 


Running to Subscriber. 

The Stanton Telephone Co., Stanton, 
Neb., will be required, in an _ unofficial 
erder to be issued by the railway commis- 
sion, to deduct the $25 cost for a telephone 
that it has included in the expense of 
running a line to a far-distant farmer 
named Barth. Under the established rul- 
ings of the commission a telephone com- 
pany cannot be required to expend more 
than $75 in reaching any subscriber. 

Mr. Barth was critical of the estimate 
rendered him by the company as_ the 
probable cost of running a line to his place, 
and called on the commission to check it 
up. The commission engineers said the 
prices were proper, but when the commis- 
sion found that the company was including 
thé cost of an instrument in the total, it 
yo See that item stricken out. 

The commission holds that as the tele- 
phbne is an integral part of the service 
supplied to a patron and must be furnished 
regardless of where it is to be located, it 
is not a proper item of expense. It was 
inclined .to this position by the fact that it 
has been doing all it can to abolish private 
ownership of telephones connected with 
service companies because experience has 
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shown that the owner never calls on the 
company for a repairman until he can do 
no more himself, and the result has been 
impairment of the service. 


Exchange Closes When Toll Cir- 
cuit Passes Through Town. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has declined to arbitrate, as asked by 
the North Platte & Dickens Telephone 
Co., a claim it has against the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for, as it claims, 
putting it out of business by invading its 
territory. The small company started as 
a mutual years ago, but has been operating 
an exchange at Dickens and an iron wire 
toll line that connects Dickens with North 
Platte and Wallace. 

The Northwestern Bell company officials 
tell the commission that business men at 
Dickens and other points complained of 
the quality of the toll service they were 
receiving; and at their request a toll line 
was run down the valley to a number of 
towns, including Dickens, and on to Mc- 
Cook, connecting two excellent toll cen- 
ters. The toll wire was the only part of 
the smaller company’s property that was 
earning any return, and when the Bell wire 
opened, it was forced to dissolve. 

A group of Dickens business men have 
organized a local company, with W. R. 
Preston, president; J. M. Fristo, vice- 
president, and L. R. Seiler, treasurer and 
secretary. It has offered to buy the ex- 
change there, but the terms demanded by 
the dissolved company were more than the 
Northwestern Bell would pay. Its engi- 
neers estimated the toll line was not worth 
over $150, and that the property of the 
small company was in bad shape generally. 

The complainant company officers say 
they will go into court, as they think the 
Bell ought to pay them what the property 
was worth to them when it invaded their 
territory. ‘ 


Bond Issue Authorized for Central 
New Hampshire Company. 

An issue of 20-year 5% per cent bonds 
to the amount of $175,000 by the Central 
New Hampshire Telephone Co., of 
Laconia, has been approved in a recent 
order of the New Hampshire Public Serv- 
ice Commission. The bonds will bear date 
of July 1, 1927, and the Laconia National 
Bank is named as trustee. 

The Central New Hampshire Telephone 
Co. was organized in 1919, and is a con- 
solidation of the Citizens’ and Winnepe- 
saukee Telephone companies and operates 
in Laconia and nearby towns. No securi- 
ties have been issued since the merger was 
completed, with capital stock amounting to 
$300,000, and this is believed to represent 
a fair valuation of the properties. 

The money to be derived from the sale 
of the new issue of securities will be used 
to pay for plant additions and improve- 
ments since August 1, 1919. 
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The New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission will not permit capitalizatio 
of materials and supplies on hand value: 
at $17,514.56, but consents to the issue of 
$175,000 in securities because no doubt is 
felt that there will be expenditures, “prop- 
erty capitalizable,” that will justify the 
issue. 





Ohio Bell Company Purchases 
Property at Burton. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has authorized the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. to purchase the property and other 
assets of the Burton Telephone Co. 

The commission found that a contract 
had been entered between the joint appli- 
cants, whereby the Ohio Bell company had 
agreed to purchase all of the property of 
the Burton Telephone Co. subject to the 
notes and accounts payable, subscribers’ 
deposits, service billed in advance, accrued 
liabilities not due for taxes and interest, 
and the reserve for accrued depreciation, 
for the agreed consideration of $34,177.78, 
increased or decreased, according to the 
difference between the increase or decrease 
in assets and liabilities between the period 
from April 1, 1927, and the 
transfer. 

The value of all the property, rights and 
cther assets of the Burton company, as of 
March 31, 1927, when the proposed liabili- 
ties to be assumed were the gross sum of 
$5,593.41, was found by the commission to 
be not less than the sum of $34,177.78 plus 
current assets of the value of $5,593.41, 
and that the authority as requested by 
joint applicants should be approved. 

The Burton Telephone Co. was, there- 
fore, authorized to sell all of its property, 
rights and assets, and the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was .authorized to purchase 
them, subject to current obligations, for 
the agreed consideration of $34,177.78, sub- 
ject, however, to increase or decrease as 
the difference between the assets and lia- 
bilities increase or decrease during the 
period from April 1, 1927, to the date of 
transfer as shown by the books and rec- 
ords of the Burton company. 


date of 


Manager Claims Complainant Case 
for Court, not Commission. 
Claiming that the case is one for “a 
court of competent jurisdiction” rather 
than for consideration by the Ohio Utilt- 
ties Commission, J. H. Roe, general mat- 
ager of the LaRue Telephone Co., LaRue, 
has replied to the application of The 
Laubis Stone Co., Kenton, for an order 
providing for direct telephonic service be 
tween the Kenton exchange of The Ker- 
ton Telephone Co. and the stone company’s 
quarries in Marion county. 
The application was based 
charge that the La Rue Telephone (os 
service was unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Roe told the commission that the 
stone company owed his concern over $70, 


upon the 








we 
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alleged due for telephone service, and that 
the Kenton concern, last December, “in- 
sisted upon being given a special and dis- 
criminatory rate of approximately 50 per 
cent of the filed rate.” 


Increase Found Necessary to Sat- 
isfactory Operation of Plant. 
The Kaw City Telephone Co. has been 
authorized by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission to increase its rates for busi- 
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pense necessary to maintain and operate 
the exchange in an efficient manner was 
such that the increase applied for was 
necessary, and was, therefore, approved. 


Small Tennessee Exchange Closed ; 


Service from Neaby Exchange. 

The application of the Gainesboro Tele- 
phone Co. to discontinue service at its 
Davidson exchange has been granted by 
the Tennessee Railroad and Public Utili- 
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Increased Rates for P. B. X. Serv- 
ice at Portage, Wis. 

The Portage Telephone Co., of Portage, 
has been authorized by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission to increase its rates for 
private branch exchange service effective 
for all service rendered on and after Sep- 
tember 1, 1927. The company’s old rate 
for P. B. X. service was $50 per year 
and 50 cents per station per month. The 


new net monthly rates authorized are as 
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for the purpose of securing funds with 
which to pay for the construction of a 
new central office building and to purchase 
a new central battery type switchboard and 
other equipment necessary to convert the 
present magneto type exchange to a com- 
mon battery system. The only other se- 
curities which the company has outstand- 
ing are $7,500 of common stock. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

August 27: The Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. applied in finance 
docket No. 6497, for authority to purchase 
the properties of the Springfield-Lamar 
Telephone Co. and the Holly-Stonington 
Telephone Co. The _ Springfield-Lamar 
company operates in Baca county, Colo. 

CALIFORNIA. 

August 31: Application approved of the 
Pomona Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Union, Pomona, to extend the effective date 
for filing rates for advertising in tele- 
phone directories to October 1. 

September 5: Sierra Madre Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to establish a 
charge of $3 for changing location of, or 
changing type of telephone equipment, ef- 
fective October 1, 1927. 

September 6: Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Pasadena, Northern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., Ontario & Upland 
Telephone Co., Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. and the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized hereafter to dis- 
continue the practice of inserting bold- 
face type listings in the alphabetical sec- 
tions of their telephone directories, and of 
entering into contracts for such service. 
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September 7: Complaint dismissed of 
the California Fireproof Storage Co. 
against the Southern California Telephone 
Co. in which reparation was asked in the 
amount of all charges collected in excess 
of $1 per month from complainant for 
printing complainant's name in bold-faced, 
black type in the telephone directory issued 
by the Southern California company. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 13: Hearing at Chicago be- 
fore Commissioner Trovillion in the mat- 
ter of the proposed advance in rates for 
service of the Westfield-Kansas Telephone 
Co. in Westfield and Kansas and vicinities, 
stated in Ill. C. C. No. 3 sheets 1-A and 
2-A filed by the company 

INDIANA. 

July 15: Johnson County Telephone Co. 
authorized to purchase all of the property 
of the Franklin Telephone Co.; also au- 
thorized to issue $140,000 of its first mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, $40,000 par value 
of its 6 per cent preferred capital stock, 
5,500 shares of its common capital stock 
without par value for the purpose of the 
purchase and sale authorized. 

KANSAS. 

Cases pending before the public service 
commission September 12: 

Trego County Cooperative Telephone 
Co. to transact the business of a public 
utility in the state of Kansas. 

Complaint of city of Baxter Springs vs. 
Galena Home Tel. Co. (Further hearing.) 

Meridian Tel. Co., to change rates at 
3ennington, Beverly, Culver, Manchester, 
Niles, Tescott and Wells. 

R. H. Shove—to sell his telephone plant 
and property at Winchester to E. F. Peter- 
son, 

E. F. Peterson—Application for a cer- 
tificate to operate a telephone utility in 
Kansas. 

Application of the Farmers Cooperative 
Telephone Ass’n to change its rates for 
service at Selden and Rexford. 

Application of the Southwest Telephone 
Co. to sell its telephone plant and property 
at Meade and Fowler, to the Southwest 
Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Application of John L. Smith to sell his 
telephone plant and property at Russell 
Springs to O. E. McKinley. 

Application of O. E. McKinley for a 
certificate to transact the business of a 
public utility in Kansas. 

Application of the Central Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. to issue first mortgage bonds to 
the amount of $300,000. 

Application of the Natoma Centra] Telc- 
phone Co. for a change in rates. 

Application of the East Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for a change in rates for service 
at Lancaster. 

Application of the East Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. to abolish free service between 
Nortonville, Winchester, Valley Falls, 
Cummings, Easton, Boling, Potter, Kicka- 
poo, Perry and Williamstown. 

Application of the Nashville Telephone 
Co. to sell its telephone plant and property 
at Nashville, to J. H. Raile. 

Application of J. H. Raile for a cer- 
tificate to operate a telephone utility in 
Kansas. 

Application of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to abandon its telephone ex- 
change at Chelsea. 

Application of the Home Telephone Co. 
at Ness City, to sell its property. 

Complaint of G. N. Hoover against the 
Powell, Telephone Co. 

Complaint of Manson Carter against the 
Powell Telephone Co. 

Application of Glen H. Keller, to sell 
his telephone plant at Bazine and Alex- 
ander. 
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MINNESOTA. 

September 2: Hancock Telephone |» 
change Association authorized to place 
effect as of October 1 an increased sched- 
ule of rates. 

September 2: Clover Telephone Co. a: 
thorized to increase its rates at Bagley, ; 
be placed in effect as of October 1. 

MIssourt. 

September 5: Application filed by Di- 
versified Investments, Inc., of Kansas City, 
for authority to buy and hold all of th: 
capital stock of the Columbia Telephon 
Co., of Columbia, the Macon Telephon 
Co., of Macon, and the Missouri Telephon 
Co. 


September 7: Hearing held at Jefferson 


‘City opposing the issuance of an order by 


the commission allowing the Standard 
Telephone Co. of Delaware to acquire 
stock in the Missouri Union Co. because 
Nichols, Terry & Co. failed to acquire the 
stock on September 6, at which time thx 
ception expired. 

September 8: Application filed by the 
Farmers & Merchants Mutual Telephone 
Co., California, asking authority to sell 
its exchange and properties to the Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co., California, for 
$10,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 5: Application filed by Ar- 
nold Telephone Co. for authority to charge 
25 cents a month for desk sets, extra. 

September 5: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to cancel incom- 
ing lines and station rates at Fullerton 
and West Point, it appearing that the re- 
quest is reasonable, since there is no de- 
mand for such service, it is approved, sub- 
ject to complaint. 

September 6: Complaint filed by M. J. 
McGahan against Grant Telephone Co. al- 
leging poor service at Elsie exchange. 

September 6: Complaint filed by War- 
ren Oil Co. against Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at Omaha, alleging improper 
collection. 

September 7: ‘Complaint filed by Bartley 
Mutual Telephone Co. against Cambridge 
Telephone Co. alleging failure to account 
over long period for toll messages over 
line between Cambridge and _ Indianola 
owned by complainant, and for an ac- 
counting. 

September 7: Complaint filed by L. B. 
Fenner for certain stockholders of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Taylor, 
alleging that officers have failed to make 
reports for years, and asking an investi- 
gation. : 

September 29: Hearing at Burwell ot 
application of Garfield County Mutual 
Telephone Co. for adjustment of rates. 

October 4: Hearing at Osmond on ap- 
plication of J. E. Hancock, owner of local 
telephone company, for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

October 7: Hearing at Nelson on ap- 
plication of Nuckolls County Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates on eX- 
change at Hardy, which it recently pur- 
chased and rebuilt. 

New HaAmpsHire. _ ; 

August 26: An issue of 20-year 92 
per cent bonds in amount of $175,000 by 
the Central New Hampshire Telephone (0. 
authorized. The bonds are to be dated July 
1, 1927, and the Laconia National Bank 1s 
named as trustee. 

September 7: 
for approval of the proposed sale oc! 
Washington & Cherry Valley Telephone 
Co. which does business in the towns Of 
Hillsborough, Windsor, Washington and 
Bradford. ae 

Sale of the property at a price of * 
is recommended by executors of the €s 
tate of C. W. Hopkins who died it 


Hearing held on petition 
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